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Dear SURVEY Reader: 


\ Bes ME INVITE YOU to join Survey Associates. This fall 
is bringing us assignments as stiff as any in wartime; and if 
we are to do justice to them we must recruit new members. 


With victory in two hemispheres, this final quarter of 1945 
should prove to be a first lap in domestic revival and enduring 
peace; but we are all conscious how beset the transition is with 
tremendous readjustments. These strike home in the very fields in 
which our work of inquiry and interpretation has enlisted imagina- 
tion and support. 


By way of illustration, let me trace a sequence which began in 
1929. 


—Six months before the market crash, we brought out (at 
the suggestion of the late Justice Brandeis) a Graphic special on 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND WAYS OUT. 


—Two years ago, with Stuart Chase as special editor, we is- 
sued our 8th CALLING AMERICA number:—FROM WAR 
TO WORK, in which labor and business leaders, social workers 
and economists, explored ‘Full Employment and how to get it.” 


—Last March, Survey Graphic cartied one of the first por- 
trayals (by Leon Keyserling) of “The Full Employment Act of 
1945’’—today a keystone in the President’s program to outflank 
postwar unemployment. 


—And in this comes a sheaf of articles on the situation 
confronting service men and discharged war workers—led off 
by Prof. William Haber of the University of Michigan, adviser 
to the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion; who draws 
on expert forecasts of what may be looked for in late 1945 and 
1946—if things are allowed to drift. 


Or as a double-barreled example, take two series in 1945:— 


A Graphic series edited by Beulah Amidon, with Waldemar 
Kaempffert, science editor of The New York Times, as consultant, 
has dealt with the human inplications of wartime advances rang- 
ing from penicillin to stratosphere flying. The latest, on “The 
Atomic Bombshell’ (September) by Prof. S. Colum Gilfillan of 
the University of Chicago. 
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Another Graphic series is by James T. Shotwell, historian qj 
World War I and a chief consultant at the Golden Gate Conte 
ence. In this number he comes to grips with forebodin) 
that atomic energy has knocked the United Nations into a cock) 
hat—not by minimizing it but by analyzing the powers of contr} 
inherent in the San Francisco Charter. More, he is the first | 
show how this new force let loose in the world will enhance #)j 
status of the small powers and the Assembly. | 


Kindred illustrations can be cited in Survey Midmonthly: 


. . - In November, a sheaf of articles on veteran needs, bast) 
on field work appraising Washington policies as they pan 0 
at the local level (see “The Veteran Returns to Dayton, Ohik 
—Midmonthly, July). 


. . . In October, a forward-looking special on private heali 
agencies edited by Bradley Buell, and based on a canvass ] 
the National Health Council (See FITNESS FOR FREEDO} 
a Graphic wartime special number, six weeks after Pe 
Harbor). 


In December, comes a Graphic sheaf on voluntary plans | 
health insurance, edited by Michael M. Davis, who has lot) 


pioneered this field for us. . 


1 aint AT ANOTHER WAY, this fall quarter of 194 
rounds out four war years. It has been the understanding ar} 
the support of members of Survey Associates that has seen 
through them. This holds for special numbers of Suro 
Midmonthly which have reinforced social agencies the count 
over. Holds for adventures in stretching understanding among he 
a million readers in the CALLING AMERICA series of. Surui 
Graphic—of which the BRITISH AND OURSELVES, last Mz 
was the 10th since Munich. Let me quote Ambassador Winan 


ie 


“, . . What a fine job it is. I can well understand the work 
and conferences, and the editorial effort to keep apace 0 
events, which went into it; and I am certain that it will 
much good . . . as evidence of the serious endeavor of r€ 
sponsible Americans to understand and interpret the relations 
between nations. . ...” ‘ 


Our month in, month out work has gone ahead with a st 
telescoped by war service abroad, and our printers shorthand 
with paper quotas and higher costs; and with momentous ¢\ 
upsetting long range plans and close drawn budgets. Altoge 
a war years have put to the test this cooperative working sch 
of ours. : 


The outcome of a year of inveterate hazards now hangs . 
balance. May we count you in? ae pee. 


~~ 


Sincerely, j 


aS 
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The Challenge of Erosion 


ey 
Ward Shepard 


Here is a revolutionary plan for 
meeting the most gigantic and 


complex economic task confront 


ing men—the task of reconstruct- 
ing the world’s broken-down soils 
and river systems. Mr. Shepard 
describes soil erosion as the most 
insidious and fatally destructive 
scourge of civilization, explains 
how it came about, and suggests 
how it can be overcome by na- 
tional—and international action. 
Illustrated $3.00 
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MAKING 


YOUR WISHES 
COME TRUE... 


One wish has been fulfilled. Won by 
314 years of deadly struggle. With 
God’s help, we have prevailed. 


Now we have a chance to make an- 
other wish come true. For most of us, 
‘the outlook is a bright one. If we will 
simply use the brains, the will, the 
energy, the enterprise...the materials 
and resources... with which we won 
our war, we can’t fail to win the peace 
and to make this the richest, happiest 
land the world has known. 


Your wishes have been wrapped in 
that bright outlook. Your wish for a 
cottage by a lake. For your boy’s col- 
lege education. For a trip you long to 
take. For a “cushion”? against emer- 
gencies and unforeseen needs. 


You can make those wishes come 
true by buying bonds today ... buying 
them regularly ...and holding on to 
them in spite of all temptation. 


There’s no safer, surer investment in 
the world. You can count on getting 
back $4 for every $3 you put in E 
Bonds—as surely as you can count on 
being a day older tomorrow. 


__. So why not be patriotic and smart 


at the same time? 


FULFILL YOUR WISH— 
BUY EXTRA BONDS IN 


THE GREAT VICTORY LOAN! 
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A Constructive Theory 


of Neurosis 
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INNER 
CONFLICTS 


by 
Karen Horney, M.D. 


Author of The Neurotic Person- 
ality in our Time, New Ways in 
Psychoanalysis and Self-Analysis 


Karen Horney’s books, notable 
for original thinking and clear ex- 
pression, are very widely read 
and discussed. In Our Inner Con- 
flicts she breaks new ground. 
Here is a book which should 
benefit all of us who want to 
know ourselves. It goes beyond 
the rarige of merely technical 
matters or abstract theory. Most 
of us who live in these difficult 
times are caught in some of the 
conflicts here described and need 
all the help we can get. Though 
the author makes it clear that 
severe neuroses belong in the 
hands. of experts, she’ expresses 
her conviction that with persistent 
efforts we can ourselves go a long 
way toward disentangling our own 
conflicts. Thus conflicts can be 
resolved, she says, by changing 
the conditions within the person- 
ality that brought them into 


being. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


W. W. Norton & Company 
New York (1 


10 Fifth Avenue 


34 No, Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Editorial 
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Cie tuned the comer 


The peak of the Bell System’s 
telephone shortage was in August. 
Then we had about 2,100,000 un- 
filled orders for service. 


More orders are received every 
day, but now we are installing 
telephones faster than the new 
orders come in. We will get 


700,000 telephones from July to 


December 31 this year, and 
700,000 more in the first three 
months of 1946. 


Western Electric, our manu- 
facturing company, is setting up 
every machine it has that will 
make telephone equipment. 

In the next 12 months we ex- 
pect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 


Even that will not give service 


_to every one who wants it in that 


time. There are places where we 
have complicated switchboards to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


install—even places where we 
must build new buildings. for the 
new switchboards. 


But we are on our way to give 
service to all who want it—on — 
our way to restore Bell System — 
standards of service and raise 
them even higher. . 


We are turning our facilities _ 
back to civilian service just as 
fast as we turned them to the ~ 
instant needs of war. 


~~ 


umong Ourselves 


\ MASTHEAD TURNS OUT TO BE A CASUALTY 
teconversion. Ten years ago, Victor Wey- 
tht became managing editor of Survey 
tphic. He has been on leave these last 
ee years, a key executive in the Office of 
‘r Information, London. 

1a December he returns as editorial direc- 
;and vice-president of Penguin Books, Inc. 
m independent American incarnation of the 
saordinary adventure of the Lane brothers 
ih nine-pence titles and their newer Pelican 
bks in the non-fiction field. 

Among his associates in the new program 
ithis side of the Atlantic will be, as presi- 
at and managing director, Dr. Kurt Enoch, 
founder of the Albatross Modern Continen- 
Library; as counsel, Morris L. Ernst; and 
}initial members of an editorial advisory 
urd, Judge Jerome Frank and Prof. Eduard 
Lindeman. 


| HIS TRIP TO THIS COUNTRY LAST FALL, VW 
tiated the 10th of our CALLING AMER- 
A series of Survey Graphic specials—‘The 
itish and Ourselves” (May 1945). His telling 
ister of overseas manuscripts and features 
s his last service to us. His first goes back 
1927. He had grown up in the redlands of 
iryland, where Gypsies got their travel- 
gons. Later a resident at Hull-House, he 
ne across their modern counterparts winter- 
y in Chicago and projected a colorful Graphic 
cial on “New World Gypsy Trails.” Nine 
us followed as an editor of Adventure (the 
tterick Company). 

His first assignments for us in 1935 linked 
| penchant for social discovery with deft 
iting. “When Chickens Come Home to 
ost’”—etched the homely backgrounds of the 
e that threw out the NRA. “Pullman Port- 
on Parade” was the first full length por- 
yal of the rise of a great union. — 

dis outstanding contribution was in han- 
ng our first CALLING AMERICA num- 
s (beginning in 1939)—especially “The 
aericas: South and North” (1941). 

There was a glint of paradox that the au- 
wr of “Spangled- Banner,” his early biog- 


hy of the writer of our national anthem, 


uld prove one of our most engaging emis- 
ies to Britain in the ’40’s. Here his talent 
interplay among universities and agencies, 
velers and organizations, set a pattern of 
tural relations that will leave its impress 
American embassies in the future. 
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ForMER ATTORNEY GENERAL FRANCIs BIDDLE 
has been appointed American judge on the 
international tribunal to try Axis war crimin- 
als (with Judge John J. Parker of the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals as alternate). 

Mr. Biddle has been a warm friend of 
Survey Associates for a long time, both before 
and since his active participation in its plan- 
ning as a member of the board of directors 
1936-39. 

Readers will remember Clinch Calkins’ in- 
timate and yet penetrating sketch of our 
wartime attorney general in Survey Graphic 
for October 1942. 


THE COUNTRY LOST ONE OF ITS GREATEST SOCIAL 
educators and crusaders when Msgr. John A. 


_ Ryan died in September at the age of 76. His 


absorption in social questions was life-long. 
His doctoral dissertation (1906), “A Living 


Wage: Its Ethical and Economic Aspects,” be- 


came an epochal book—it broke the path for 
the minimum wage in this country. Monsignor 


Ryan framed the minimum law for his home 


state, Minnesota—a law which became a 
pattern for other states to follow. 
The Survey leaned on his wisdom through- 


387 


in Action” 


out his many years of social pioneering for 
the general welfare—as professor of moral 
theology and industrial and social ethics at 
St. Paul Seminary, the Catholic University, 
and Trinity College, and as director of the 
social action department of the National Cath. 
olic Welfare Council. 

In Monsignor Ryan’s last contribution t 
Survey Graphic (November 1941, a special 
number on industrial relations and defense), 
he gave as the supreme rule of political con- 
duct the directing of all the country’s efforts 
toward the common good. His definition of 
the common good was characteristic—“the 
welfare of the community as a whole and in 
all its parts; not only the general welfare but 
the well-being of classes, families and indi- 
viduals.” 

When his autobiography “Social Doctrine 
was published in 1941, Leon 
Whipple wrote of it in our pages: 

“Social workers will find this book rich 
in inspiration: it is their own story, too. 
Those who are ignorant of the Catholic con- 
tribution will’ be informed; those unaware of 
how progress has been won will be chal- 
lenged.” a : 
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GRAPHIC 


Reconversion Is Not Enough 


Why do we face large scale unemployment through 1946? Facts 


and forecasts — and the President’s program of prevention. 


fH THE WAR OVER AND VICTORY WON, 
ericans can look back on the amazing 
acity of our people and our democratic 
itutions to make adjustments and to 
<e them fast—in putting our strength to 
rk across two oceans, 
Vhat happens to ourselves in the change- 
r from war to peace hangs on our 
acity to do its like again—fast—and to 
it at home. For with the war over, a 
y victory must be won as contracts for 
nitions and ships are cancelled, troop 
vements to Asia pared down, and pro- 
tion cuts and plant layoffs rip the fabric 
wartime employment. Impressive plans 
: slow change-over and “orderly transi- 
” had to be shelved. The one-front war 
he Pacific was over before we could get 
large scale reconversion under way. 
Vith the unconditional surrender of the 
anese, a host of problems, economic, 
al, social, international, dive-bombed at 
in one fell swoop. And in early Septem- 
, President Truman drew together, in 
skein of his first peacetime message to 
gress, the strands of what might be 
ed a new national defense. 

y, every boatload of homecoming _ 
rans registers our success in mustering 
power, twelve million strong, into our 
d forces, to be equipped and deployed 

he fighting fronts. At the same time, 
r seven million new workers “above 
nal” poured into mills and factories, 
_and transport, offices and shops. The 
mobile labor force in all the world— 
its heritage of spirit from our fron- 
-epoch—moved or was moved as the 
g needs of our rapidly expanding 
t required. Boom towns which | 
) over night, old industrial centers — 
t their bounds, grappled with 
housing, congestion, child care, 


that the value of 


mish it as forward in high. | 
1 : 


WILLIAM HABER 


1945, we produced at a rate of $200 billion 
a year. American labor, management and 
agriculture, working with government, 
nearly doubled production goals which had 
been called fantastic in 1940. With the 
further result that everyone who wished a 
job could get one. In civilian life, full em- 
ployment became a reality plus; and in 
spite of substantial price advances, lifted 
standards of living for uncounted Amer- 
ican families, 

In mid-August, as our national gears 


—By the adviser on manpower and labor 
relations to the director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion— 
who throughout his career has centered 
on research, planning, and administra- 
tion close to his present theme. 

Mr. Haber has spent most of the war 
years at Washington on leave from his 
post as professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan—to which he 
will return next November. In major 
assignments of the National Resources 
Planning Board, he was chairman of its 
Committee on Long Range Work and 


Relief Policies. He is a member of the — 
Federal Advisory Council on Social 


Security. When war was declared, he 
was appointed special assistant to the 


director of the U. S. Budget; later direc- 


tor of planning, War I planpower Com- 
mission, 

Wisconsin-trained, he fad engaged in 
labor management for Hart Schaffner & 
Marx (Chicago garment manufacturers) 
after his doctorate at Madison under 
Prof. John R. Commons. Ry 

In Michigan, in the ’30’s, he perved 


in turn. as State Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator, as chairman of a commission 


pie drafted the State aie 
( ensati 


— shown in a crisis that we cou 


swung into reverse, the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion brought out 
a report to the President entitled “War toe 
Peace.” This was designed to answer spe- 
cific questions uppermost in people’ s minds 
now that Japan had collapsed. “In a ae 
warned the OWMR director, John W 
Snyder, “we have exchanged lives which 
would have been lost in battle for sharp 
unemployment at home. It was a welcome 
swap.” But as he pointed out, it challenged 
us forthwith to redirect four main factors 
which make our economy tick—“our man- 
power, our raw materials, our plant and 
equipment, and our managerial know- 
how.” 

Now unemployment is something about 
which American workers and American 
management have learned in the hard 
school of experience. They have faced it 
in depressions; in seasonal unemployment 
and business failures; and in new modern 
forms when mass production stops to re- 
tool for new models. So the prospect of 
sharp unemployment for a few months in 
the shift from military to civilian output” 
was something everyone could grasp and\- aa. 
try to adjust to. ia ta 
But would this mean nothing mdfe than b 

a return to pre-war conditions when we 
had a fair measure of business prosperity, 
and $80 billion national income but, along — 
with them, seven or eight million jobless? 
Would it mean that workers would slip _ 
back further—from payrolls to “poor oa 
lief,” from teeming war production areas . 
to old rounds of sharecropping and part- 
time work, to the hopeless trek of migrants 
searching for a pot of wages at the end of 
some economic rainbow? Would it 
again the old fight for jobs with d 
nations against race and color? _ 

What about this new talk . 
ployment in ‘normal years? H 


such a modern enemy as mass unemploy- 
ment, entrenched though it was with the 
ancient axis of poverty and sickness? 


Reconversion Arithmetic 


The immediate charge upon us as a 
nation is to deal with the shock produced 
by the sudden ending of the war—and the 
dislocations bound to come in its train. 
Rigorous calculations made by government 
experts, skilled in the art of projecting 
national economic trends, give us the pic- 
ture. Their estimates are that war expendi- 
tures will fall from an annual rate of some 
$87 billion in the first half of 1945 to a 
rate of $40 billion in the fourth quarter. 
This decline, which will continue sharply 
in 1946, is the dominating economic fact 
in these first months after V-J Day. 

Meanwhile reconversion will forge ahead. 
As production of civilian goods and services 
gets under way, non-war expenditures will 
mount from an annual rate of $119 billion 
in the first half of 1945 to $125 billion in 
the present quarter. Such gains, however, 
are by no means sufficient to absorb all 
manpower separated from war production 
and demobilized from the armed services. 

Federal calculations make allowance for 
sharp reduction in hours which should 
spread out production over more workers, 
and for a considerable withdrawal of 
women and youth from the labor force. 
Even so, unemployment will probably rise 
from about one million at mid-year to 
above SIX MILLION before the end of 
1945-——a phenomenal shrinkage in the 
nation’s payroll in the span of a few 
months. | ; 

During 1946, however, the tempo of re- 
conversion will go up as production bottle- 
necks are overcome, and raw materials be- 
come plentiful. The value of non-war out- 
put, estimated at the annual rate of $125 
billion during the fourth quarter of 1945, 


may rise to the rate of $150 billion by the 


end of 1946, and to a rate of $160 billion 


during the first half of 1947. This, in turn, | 


would mark an extremely rapid increase in 
total output, more rapid, the experts tell us, 
than anything in our previous peace time 


history. As a result, the number of jobs in 


civilian production and services may in- 
crease “6y more than SIX MILLION be- 
tween the fourth quarter of 1945 and the 


fourth quarter of 1946. 
The possibility of such a compensatory 
_ "ise in employment during 1946 has led 
to optimistic newspaper headlines—even to 


dictions in certain quarters of a labor 


lume of new 
t VJ Day. | 


Seated a 


18, for example, was only 340,000. By the 
beginning of September, they had increased 
to 1,200,000, but even so this represented a 
relatively small proportion of all the work- 
ers estimated as dismissed. Clues from 
many localities seemed to show that war- 
weary war workers might have “gone 
fishing”; that the rush for jobs and un- 
employment compensation checks would 
show up in late September or October. 

Meanwhile, there were those who 
jumped to the conclusion that the unem- 
ployment estimates had been overdrawn 
and that reconversion was going ahead 
more successfully than was recognized in 
official quarters. As a result, congressional 
committees considering the President’s rec- 
ommendations for federal unemployment 
benefits for war workers, were cool to his 
plea of emergency. 


6 Million Unemployed a Year Hence 
What is overlooked by such prophets of 


an almost painless transition from war to 
peace is that the rise in employment in 
civilian industries will be offset not only by 
a continuing decline in war expenditures 
(which still afford jobs), but—even more 
important—by the extremely rapid de- 
mobilization of our armed forces. In the 
not distant future, from 900,000 to 1,000,- 
000 men will be separated from those serv- 
ices each month. Between mid-1945 and 
the end of 1946, the armed forces now plan 
to release at least nine million persons. 

As a result of this large outpouring of 
manpower from the separation centers, 
unemployment will continue to increase 
between the fourth quarter of 1945 and 
the first quarter of 1946; and decrease 
rather slowly during the remainder of 
1946. 

For unless large scale constructive meas- 
ures are unlimbered in the interval, the 
probability is that a year from now we shall 
be entering the winter of 1946-7, again 
with more than six million unemployed. 
This will be the climate to which fully 
half of our veterans will return in com- 
peting for footholds in American life and 
labor with discharged war workers and 
civilians generally. 

The tabulation below, based on calcula- 
tions by federal economists, and assuming 
the most favorable developments looked for, 
crystallizes the prospect as follows: 

Employmeng and Labor Force* 
(in millions) 


(Selected Quarters—Future quarters estimated) 
Ast half 1945 1st qr.1946 4th ar. 1946 


Civilian employment 51.6 45.8 52.0. 
Armed forces .... 12.2 9.1 Seiler 
Unemployment .... 0.8 _ | the - 6:5 
Total Labor Force. 64.6 62.8 61.5. 


_ These responsible government forecasts 
on unemployment were not based upon the 
assumption 


both to fight, he held 


that reconversion would pro>. ™ 


procedures for cutbacks, release of materi 
controls, cancellation and settlement | 
contracts, clearing of plants. With a fa 
start at V-E Day, reconversion has move 
ahead rapidly since. 

Predictions of such a continuing af 
stubborn volume of unemployment flo 
from the realistic conclusion. that howew 
successful and speedy reconversion is, — 
cannot by itself keep pace with the ¢ 
tremely sharp decline in war expenditur 
and the rapid release of servicemen durin 
the first six months of 1946. 

Our real danger lies in the prospect thi 
we shall run headlong into business pro 
perity with six to eight million workers sti 
jobless. It would be dangerous indeed in 
democracy if, with our wartime demonstri 
tion behind us, we should tolerate that so 
of stalemate. | 

Thus, the President’s message to Cor 
gress must be weighed in the light of 
telescoped war budget, speedy demobiliz: 
tion, and the impact of both on the volum 
of unemployment. Deflationary forces a 
bound to be let loose by deep cuts in th 
volume of workers’ earnings; inflationar 
forces by the sharp competition for scare 
commodities on the part of manufacture! 
who want to get under way ahead of the 
competitors. Uncontrolled, these fore 
would lend themselves to inventory buil 
up, to boom, and later collapse, such ; 
followed World War I. = 


_ Mr. Truman and His Tools 3 
On either hand, the President propose 


_to be ready with levers to check any d 


flationary trend—with public works, hou 
ing developments, tax relief, unemployme: 
compensation, wage increases, and simile 
devices; and ready to put the brakes o 
any inflationary trend—through price cor 
trols until postwar supply reduces tk 
danger to the minimum. J 
Wartime stabilization has been more su 
cessful than generally supposed. Resistis 
pressures and abuse, the OPA, WLI 
WFA, WPB, and OES had made it po 
sible to enter the reconstruction peric 
without a disastrous price collapse. On 
other hand, the runaway inflation associ 
with World War I came after the Arn 
istice of 1918. Said the President: “We n 
be sure this time not to repeat that-b 
mistake. . . . The American people a 
entitled to a firm assurance . . . that 
and the prices of clothing, food, and oth 
essentials will be held in line.” He nce’ 
recommendations that we must r . 
tioning for scarce items, aid pro 
low priced goods and break bo 
Whether we have deflation or it 


most of which expire © 
ust be extended. 
It must be 


| at present prices that would bite 
ly into standards of living—and spend- 
The President knows this. Hence his 
ences to collective bargaining as a 
iod for regaining lost ground in real 
2s; his proposal to lift bottom levels 
since set in the Fair Labor Standards 


or is he content merely to go back to 
omic conditions prevailing, say, in 1940 
hich would be nothing short of disas- 
s. Rather he chimes in with the go- 
d spirit Secretary Vinson expressed in 
July report before he left the director- 
of the Office of War Mobilization and 
struction: “The American people are 
he pleasant predicament of having to 
1 to live 50 percent better than they 
lived before.” Hence the message in 
wenty-one sections went beyond indus- 
reconversion and came to grips with 
employment, with housing, public 
ks, national resources, and other lever- 
to lift rather than depress levels of 
luction and consumption. 
et us look at some of the measures de- 
ed to provide positive assistance to 
tr, business, and agriculture, through 
ch he would cast the federal govern- 
it in a constructive role for the transi- 
period and after. Opinions will differ 
9 whether his program is bold enough 
iew of the complex issues we face; but 
it is in the right direction is attested 
difficulties promptly thrown in its way 
Songress by those who hug the inhibi- 
s of our federal-state system or have 
1 slow to comprehend the “‘peace emer- 
cy” which lies ahead.* 


Rides Jouseckers 


eace overtook us before we had pro- 
sd any adequate scheme for protecting 
workers when laid off. Dismissal or 
rance pay is perhaps the simplest and 
t logical method developed in Amer- 
_ practice. This was considered as a re- 
rse for some time, for it could be ap- 
d easily to employes of prime war con- 
tors. But complexities arose when it 
@ to those on the payrolls of many 
sands of subcontractors, or those in 
ate establishments having no contrac- 
relationship with the government. 

the nation has an established federal- 
system of unemployment compensa- 


1 be placed upon that. Here, again, 
were hurdles. In the first place, some 
nillion workers are not protected by 
all: Federal employes, for example, 
ding wartime workers in government 
s and arsenals; officers and men 
» merchant marine. The President 
nended that these should not be left 
e ends; and, also, that states be given 
on of covering employes in the 


, and the conclusion was that reliance 


many small establishments which fall out- 
side their present provisions. 

In the second place, analysis showed that 
weekly benefit payments under many state 
laws are clearly too low to meet present 
conditions. Almost half of the forty-eight 
states set a maximum of $15 to $18 per 
week. These are 1940 dollars. Their pur- 
chasing power now is about one third 
lower. The President endorsed proposals 
that during the emergency “every eligible 
worker should be entitled to 26 weeks of 
unemployment benefits i any one year,” 
and that “the maximum weekly payment 
for those workers whose previous earnings 
were high enough should be not less than 
$25 per week.” These standards he urged 
“not only as a matter of justice and human- 
ity, but also as a matter of sound business.” 

Mr. Truman might have gone further. 
He might have pointed to vulnerable “dis- 
qualification” provisions in many _ state 
laws and to the effects of “experience rat- 
ing” both on taxes collected and on benefits 
paid. All told, the states have accumulated 
unemployment insurance reserves of $7 
billion, and a paradoxical situation may be 
expected in some of them with large re- 
serves and yet with large numbers of unem- 
ployed left to public relief. 

When the Social Security Act was 
passed in 1935 we failed to adopt a gen- 
uinely national unemployment insurance 
system with both uniform duration of pay- 
ments and decent benefits for all. The 
President might have urged that we rectify 
that situation. What he did urge was the 
next best thing—to meet the emergency by 
providing supplementary federal payments 
to make up for the deficiency in the state 
laws. Whatever the immediate outcome 
may be on such legislation, the issue may 
be reopened when Mr. Truman carries out 
his announced intention of submitting rec- 
ommendations for “extending, expanding, 
and improving our entire social security 
program of which unemployment insur- 
ance is a part.” 


Job Placement 


“Placing demobilized veterans and dis- 
placed war workers in new peacetime jobs 
_is the major human problem of our 
country’s reconversion to a peacetime econ- 
omy. It is imperative that this work be 
done swiftly and efficiently, and that men 
and women lose a minimum amount of 
- time between jobs.”—Thus, the President. 
This is the assignment of the United States 
Employment Service not only in job coun- 


seling and placement, but in advising 


workers as to retraining for civilian oper- 


sumer demand and the first flusl. of busi- 


Fair Labor Standards Act has become o 


_ workers, but new legislation will be 1 i 
- and penalty rates 


affected hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers. Only a centrally operated service 
that covered the entire country with reason- 
ably uniform policies could have done the 
job. 

“Now we are faced with this problem in 
reverse,’ wrote President Truman. “Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women will 
want to seek jobs in towns and cities other 
than those in which they worked during 
the war. ... Millions of veterans also will 
be getting back, in search of peacetime jobs. 
They will want to know where such jobs 
can be found, not only in their own areas 
but also in other parts of the land.” 

Hence his plea against any change now 
that would slow down the process. The 
President might have gone further and pro- 
posed permanent federalization. If the war 
experience has taught us anything it is that 
our labor market is national and not local. 


Tensions and. Security 


Any period of unemployment inevitably 
increases prejudices and tensions, sharpen- 
ing competition between Negro and white 
and against minority groups in general. 
Recognizing this, the President urged that 
progress made during the war against job 
discrimination should not be allowed to 
lapse and reiterated his recommendation 
that the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee should be made a permanent federal 
agency. ) 

With nearly fifteen million men and 
women entitled to World War II veterans’ 
status [see page 401], the GI Bill of Rights 
and other measures make provision incom- 
parably more generous than any security 
heretofore thrown over workers in war or 
peace. Reviewing these guarantees, the 
President made constructive proposals—in- 
cluding the extension of social security 
‘credits to all service men and women for 
the period spent in the armed forces. Sim- 
ilarly, he called on Congress to clarify 
provisions as to veterans’ rights to jobs 
which are ambiguous and may lead to 
labor-veteran strife. Especially, it is im- 
portant to spell out the status of six million = 
servicemen who had no jobs before they — 
were drafted. 

_For veterans and war workers alike, the 
~ postwar transition is only a bridge between 
today and tomorrow, when pent up con- 


future that the President made some of his — = : 
fo . 


‘s 


ey | 
ing its coverage and lifting its sta dard e 
Collective bargaining will provide the b 
for adjustments and advances for org: 


to safeguard others. Overtime 
often have tended 
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Empty Pay Envelopes -and Peace | 


The causes of postwar unemployment may be new—but what mass insecurity 
does to men, women, and children is an old story which should never be repeated. 


Rosert F. WAGNER MARCHES ON! As NOTH- 
ing else, the familiar phrase fits his record 
—for bills that bear his name have lifted 
the level of life for Americans the country 
over. He began it in the state Senate at 
Albany and carried to Washington his deep 
concern for people. As senior senator from 
New York he has again and again pushed 
out the horizon lines of modern legislation 
—not only in the far reaching Social Secur- 
ity Act of 1935 but in housing, health, 
steady work, and industrial relations. 

So it seemed like old times in mid- 
August to get a wire from him to testify 
on an employment bill. The first time he 
had done so was six months after the stock 
market crash in 1929. There were only 
ten people who testified on an Employment 
Stabilization Bill then pending. Now, the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, under his chairmanship, had sched- 
uled a week of hearings to consider what 
eight months ago was hopefully christened 
the “Full Employment Act of 1945.” [See 
page 395] I am sure that if all the people 
with something to say on it, pro and con, 
had turned out, the hearings would still 
be going on. 

Fifteen years ago, the immediate need 
was to fend against layoffs in one indus- 
trial district after another due to the col- 
lapse of the boom of the 1920’s. Today, 
our concern has been not only to do some- 
thing about mass unemployment in shifting 
from war to peace but to fortify democracy 
at its roots. To quote the definition that 


leads off this bill, its purpose is— 


“To establish a national policy and pro- 
gram for assuring continuing full employ- 
ment and full production in a free com- 


petitive economy, through the concerted 


efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, state 
and local governments, and the federal 
government.” : 


_ Witnesses to Unemployment 
__ Spokesmen for ‘some but by no means 
all business groups have protested that in- 
dustry can deal with postwar unemploy- 


_. ment alone without government aid. As I 


aire. nate Bill 380 (HR. 2202), it encour- 

s business to go.the limit in attempting 

at, calling upon federal help when 

e industry is demonstrably unable to 

e the grade. So’ doing, the bill essen- 
takes the li : 

tus” 1 have work if we need 


e line that it is the concern 


HELEN HALL 


—By the director of Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York, who draws on case 
stories of household experience in war- 
time in industrial centers throughout the 
country. 

Chairman of the social security divi- 
sion of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, Miss Hall was, in the mid-Thirties, 


"a member of the President’s advisory 


committee in drafting the Social Security 
Act. ; 

Since her service for the American 
Red Cross in the South and Southwest 
Pacific, she has been vice-chairman of 
the consumers advisory committee of 
the Office of Price Administration and 
chairman of the corresponding body in 
the New York area. 


wage earning exacts of family life. Not 
only were we in the thick of emergent re- 
lief and work-projects in our own neigh- 
borhoods and communities, but we rallied 
in support of constructive advances in pub- 
lic welfare, in employment services, and 
unemployment compensation. These, stage 
by stage, gave new security to homes and 
breadwinners caught in the great depres- 
sion. 

So this year it was history repeating 
itself for social workers to offer their testi- 
mony along with employers and _ labor, 
bankers, economists. 

What I put before Senate committeemen 
in August was drawn from personal inter- 
views by settlement workers with families 
of wartime wage earners in such districts as 
the auto center at Detroit; Chicago with its 
stockyards and varied modern plants; such 
machine trade centers as Cleveland and 
Philadelphia; Rochester, N. Y., with its 
garment factories, and Lorain (O.) with its 
steel mills. They included Greater New 
York and Boston, and representative com- 


munities from Minneapolis (Minn.) to 


Birmingham (Ala.)._ 


What I had put before the Senate hear- 


ing in the spring of 1930 had been kindred 


>, who the people 


My feu pres 
them had be 


present one, had been enacted at the clos 
of World War I, we can only guess at hoy 
much misery it might have prevented; hoy 
many business failures might have bee 
forestalled; how many American familie 
might have been spared enforced idlenes 
and frustration throughout the 1930’s. Th 
children growing up in that decade pai 
for the lack of either plans or controls fe 
conserving wage earning and purchasin, 
power. 

As late as 1932, something so convincin; 
and practical went by default as a bill t 
rehabilitate our United States Employmen 
Service (which had gone to pieces sine 
the first World War). This bill had stron; 
congressional support; endorsement, also, b’ 
the President’s own experts. Its veto at th 
White House symbolized how reluctant w 
were to use national tools in dealing witl 
nationwide economic problems. The stale 
mate was broken in 1933. 


Myth-Making vs Job-Making 


Those early Settlement studies not onh 
visualized the extent of unemployment a 
the threshold of the hard times, but drov 
home the fact that households should no 
be expected to bear the whole brunt wher 
breadwinners lose their jobs through ne 
fault of their own. It took time in thos 
years to overcome two popular myths: 

—The myth that most people were un 
employed because they didn’t want t 
work; cl 

—The myth that the “dole” (the tas 
clapped on proposals for unemployment i 
surance in those days) would weaken the 
moral stamina of the American people. — 

World War II has laid those two myth: 
for keeps. The mines, mills, and factorie 
of the United States have equipped fight 
ing forces the world over. They have beer 
manned by American workers many | 
whom were unemployed in the early ‘T 
ties, and most of whom were coverec 
unemployment insurance before the de 
was out. So they did work when gi 
chance — and unemployment _ in: 
hasn’t ruined them. eA 
~ Last year, our War Mobilization 2 


|ppensation payable under state laws to 
tharged war workers so as to assure 
‘efits of $25 a week for half a year if 
yy are unemployed that long. More, the 
: authorized transportation for dislocated 
lian workers who have been employed 
¢essential war activities—together with 
ur dependents and household effects—to 
‘ place where the U. S. Employment 
vice certifies there are suitable jobs avail- 


a 
Le 


im setting twenty-six weeks as the span of 
btection, this bill sought to bring our 
nerican practice abreast of that in other 
pgressive industrial countries. The $25 
ndard sought to bring weekly benefits in 
tkward states up to levels set in our 
pre advanced states. Surely, these are not 
‘t or haphazard standards for the wealth- 
t country in the world which throughout 
» war years unitedly strove for all-out 
pduction and national survival. [See foot- 
te, page 391.] 
There are no state lines drawn in dying 
“your country. Why should they be 
awn in working for it? 
Aside from any humanitarian motives, 
> greatest threat to our economy is a wage 
‘her without money in his pockets. When 
and his kind stop buying, the bottom 
ops out of the market. 


Wartime Households 


Nonetheless, the discussion at once pro- 
ced by these measures indicated a wide- 
ead belief that high wartime wages have 
ced war workers in particular, and 
nerican families generally, in a position 
t only to move about at will over the 
A but to tide themselves over handsome- 
months at a time if need be, until work 
again plentiful. 
This sort of myth-making seems to have 
n based on the optimistic assumption 
t all wartime workers “took home” $100 
more each week; or on scanning tables 
high wage brackets and aggregate bank 
ings rather than on any familiarity with 
budgets of low income families. Certain 
s that the myth did not click with the 
ressions of settlement workers as to the 
s of life among our neighbors. We all _ 
w too many of them who have had diffi- 
Yy in getting by even when they clearly 
wed good sense and management. 
o again our National Federation of Set- 
1ents undertook more case studies to 
intimate family pictures. The idea was 
d out just a year ago by Henry Street 
ment, not in our neighborhood on 
York’s East Side, but in a crowded 
¢ area back of the Brooklyn Navy 
a a result of this sampling, a ques-_ 
was worked out which settlement 
elsewhere employed in 1944 and 
Zetting close-ups of what wartime 
nt had meant to some 300 fami- 
yenty urban districts. : 
istical one. Rath- 


ial backgrounds. Their livelihoods ranged 
from common labor and semi-skilled work 
on the assembly line to a considerable group 
of skilled crafts. 

The earnings of one fifth of the families 
had doubled. Eighteen had even trebled 
their income. Well toward a third included 
two wartime wage earners in the house- 
hold; eight families had three, and their 
family budgets had jumped accordingly. 
At the other end of the#eale, appraximately 


one out of seven households had lower in- 
comes to count on than in pre-war days. 
Many of these were in industries adversely 
affected by the war. Some workers who 
earned higher wages than before had no 
more to take home after payroll deductions 
for income taxes. 

The fact remained that in six out of 
seven of the families visited, wartime earn- 
ings were higher than before. But, as 
against this, prices had gone up. One fifth 


“The Full Employment Act of 1945” 


(S.380—HR. 2202) 


The bill was introduced in the Senate 
last January by Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana—for himself and Senators 
Wagner of New York, Thomas of Utah, 
and O’Mahoney of Wyoming. Senators 
Morse of Oregon, Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire, Aiken of Vermont, and Langer of 
North Dakota joined in sponsoring an 
amended and strengthened bill, This was 
reported on September 18 to the Banking 
and Currency Committee. In the House, the 
bill was introduced by Congressman Wright 
Patman of Texas. For one of the first full 
length portrayals of the measure and its 
significance, see “From Patchwork to Pur- 
pose: An American Bill” by Leon Keyser- 
ling, Survey Graphic for March, 


In drafting it, the sponsors linked for 
the first time in United States legislation 
these national objectives: 

a. The policy of fostering “free com- 
petitive private enterprise and the invest- 
ment of private capital” with 

b. The right of “all Americans able to 
work and desiring to work . . . to useful, 
remunerative,-tregular, and full time em- 
ployment,” and 

c. The responsibility of the federal 
government “to assure continuing full em- 
ployment, that is, the existence at all times 
of sufficient employment opportunities” for 
all Americans to exercise this right. 

The intention was not to lay down 
specific projects for new employment, 
private or public, or for expanding social 


security in the period of transition and — 


after. Such bills are now before Congress 
—others are to be anticipated. Indeed, 
the drafters leaned backward to include a 


_|— final section designating things the text did 


not explicitly authorize. 


What the measure would afford, if its 
essentials are enacted, is a framework for 
blocking out an all-round and consecutive 
program, in cooperation with industry, 
agriculture, labor, state and local govern- 
ments, by which the federal government 
would assure continuing full employment. 
This program must stimulate private enter- 

' prise to provide the largest feasible volume 
of employment opportunities. By way of 
example, the bill enumerates a wide range 
of possible recourses to nd. 
__ If these in turn are it 
4 Ce e = empl 


taxation “to prevent 


of federal investment and expenditure to 
assure continuing full employment, The 
bill also enumerates a wide variety of 
possible federal expenditures, of which 
public works is only one, toward this end. 

The initial step in developing this pro- 
gram is through a National Production and 
Employment Budget to be transmitted by 
the President at the beginning of each 
regular session of Congress. This would set 
forth: 

a. Estimates of “the number of employ- 
ment opportunities needed for full employ- 
ment, the production of goods and services 
at full employment, and the volume of 
investment and expenditure needed for the 
purchase of such goods and services”; 

b. Current and foreseeable trends of 
employment opportunities, production of 
goods and services, and investment and 
expenditures to purchase them; and 

c. A general program to assure con- 
tinuing full employment, including legis- 
lative recommendations. 

The National Production and Employ- 
ment Budget, with its estimates and recom- 
mendations, would be prepared by the 

‘President, in consultation with his Cabinet 
and heads of departments, and drawing in 
advisory boards composed of representa- 
tives of industry, agriculture, labor, con- 
sumers, state and local governments, etc. 

To further the national all-out front on 
unemployment, this administrative pro- 
cedure is to have its legislative counterpart. — 
The measure provides for the establishment 2 
in Congress of a Joint Committee on the 
National Budget, composed of fifteen mem- 
bers each of the Senate and the House, to 


\ 


“be appointed respectively by the President Gs 5 


of the Senate and the Speaker. ? 
Zi This Joint Committee would be equipped i 
with experts, consultants, and technicians. 
The National Budget would be referred to 
it for study, findings, recommendations, 
and a joint resolution setting forth a gen- 
eral policy as guide to any congressional 
committee in dealing with specific legisla- — 
tion which falls within its province. : 


= 


In their revisions, the sponsors strength- 
ened and clarified parts on the Need an 
Principles of the bill. It was passed by t 
Senate (Sept. 28) with modifications 


program of federal investment 
ture” shall be acc i 


of these households were paying for food 
and rent alone more than their total earn- 
ings before the war. One woman brought 
things down to earth when she said: “It 
seems to us that real wages have gone 
down. The clothing we buy doesn’t wear 
and the policy of allowing one pair of pants 
to a suit is wasteful; my husband wears 
out three. I have not been able to get 
underclothes for my seven-year-old boy. 
Work clothes for large men like my hus- 
band are scarce and the material sleazy.” 

The increased cost of food and clothes of 
course bore down hardest on big families. 
Take one of eight with children ranging 
from two to fifteen years old. The mother 
kept the home and the father’s wages had 
increased from $40 a week to a “take 
home” of $50.60. The mother reported they 
could just manage on it, however. When 
they wanted to buy a needed piece of furni- 
ture they just waited until the boys got a 
few weeks work on a farm in the summer 
vacation—“Otherwise we make what we 
got last.” They were saving a dollar a week 
on bonds but had had to cash them in for 
emergencies. 

Or take another family whose four chil- 
dren range from two to seven years. The 
father, a machine operator, had had his 
wages go from $28 a week to $52.15, but 
in two years he had .not yet caught up with 
overhanging medical bills or paid back 
money borrowed from relatives. He hoped 
his war job would keep up long enough 
not only to get even but to start saving for 
a little repair shop where he planned to 
use his skill on motors, vacuum cleaners, 
and other household appliances. 


Hangover from the Hard Times 


Other evidence drawn from our sched- 
ules reveals what broken employment and 
stretches of no work at all in the depression 
years had cost these workers. Instead of get- 
ting ahead in wartime, as one housekeeper 
put it, they were trying to catch up. Almost 
every other family we talked to had come 
into the 1940’s with the handicap of back 
debts—many of them considerable in 
amount—contracted in the hard times. One 
woman, when congratulated on the good 
war jobs she and her husband had secured, 
replied, “Jf we keep them for two years, 
we'll get the debts all paid off.” 

One fifth of the families having back 
debts owed $300 or more. Let us look at 
some of those who owed the most: 

$4,500—This, the largest debt reported, 
included heavy medical and dental bills. 
Four of the family had gotten themselves 
jobs. The mother and father were bringing 
home $45 and $37.50 a week respectively; 
and the fourteen and sixteen year old son 
and daughter were earning $12 and $9 a 
_ week respectively. By the time of our in- 
quiry, all but $500 of the $4,500 had been 
paid off. 

$4,400 was owed on the house a family 
were buying. Eleven years steady employ- 


_ment with a wartime increase from $40 to’ 
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$52 a month on the WPA. He had been 
able to get a job in the early days of the 
war at $45, working seven days a week, 
and had held it for four years—itself a sig- 
nificant bit of social history. One girl, the 
only child, now twenty-one, had also had 
a job for three years paying $35 a week. 
These changes in fortune, plus hard work, 
had enabled the family to clear up the 
$3,000 in back debts and to start buying 
a home for $1,200. When they were visited 
they were planning a bathroom in the 
house if the father’s job kept up. 

$2,000—A grandmother’s funeral ex- 
penses (her insurance policy had lapsed) 
coupled with earlier repairs on her little 
house and on their own had brought the 
family’s debts to this figure; but they had 
been steadily whittling it down. The father 
had a paint sprayer’s job at $53.85 (after 
taxes), and the mother had worked, too, 
leaving the three children with their grand- 
mother until her death. 

Approximately five out of seven of the 
families reported heavy medical expenses 
during the war years. Some were so exten- 
sive—running from $200 to over $900—as 
to suggest that they were trying to make 
up for ravages of neglect when they had no 
money to pay for professional services. Two 
thirds of the families had contracted dental 
bills and in two thirds of these they ranged 
from $50 to $300. The schedules bore out 
how people get their teeth fixed and under- 
go needed operations when they can afford 
it. From the standpoint of the health of 
the community, it would seem wise to see 
that people have steady jobs to enable them 
to meet such emergencies—and health in- 
surance to spread the risk. 

Badly needed replacements of furniture 
and household goods also proved to be a 
drain on the new wartime wages. This is 
an old story to social workers among fami- 
lies long unemployed. I recall one woman 
who through good luck was about to get 
into a public housing development. When 
I urged her not to go into debt by buying 
all at once on the installment plan, she 
replied, “Why, Miss Hall, I can’t wait. My 
furniture wouldn’t stand to move across the 
street.” 

Here again, household buying has had 
to be done in a market where prices were 
high and quality low. The amounts spent 
on clothes and shoes vary greatly in these 
schedules of ours, depending upon circum- 
stances and the temperament of the family 
heads. But, on the whole, much less went 


into them than we anticipated, knowing 


how long wardrobes had been made to 
stretch. Every family had purchased new 
clothes with wartime pay, but three fifths 
of the group had spent less than $300. 


<< Thrift for the Future 


On the plus side of the picture, two 
thirds of the families had bought war 
bonds, A third of these reported more than 
$250 worth—the highest being $1,750. 
Some, of course, admitted that they had 
had to sell their bonds almost as soon as 
bought, but most had been able to hold 


on to them and felt they held out hopes 


for the future. Two women planned to put 


SS 


theirs toward a “home with plenty of yar 
space.” A man hoped to “join relatives 3 
California and have a vineyard” — whic 
meant to him “a comfortable old age n 
depending on relief of any sort.” Oth 
plans centered on setting up in small bus 
nesses and education for children such ; 
their parents had missed. Bonds may hel 
make such family hopes come true, but on! 
if “work holds out.” So a steady job ha 
priority in all family planning. 

One out of four of the families had ban 
accounts. Of these, half had saved up 1 
$100; a quarter from $100 to $625; and as 
other quarter from $1,000 to $2,200. In th 
top family both father and son had we 
jobs as carpenter and molder respectivel 
The former had held his since 1942 whe 
he started his savings. Before then he ha 
done “odd jobbing” as he called it, an 
his comment on his plans after the war wz 
short and to the point. He “would like t 
have a job with a steady income.” Th 
next highest in the group, with $2,000 1 
the bank, was a driller earning $70 a weel 
With his wife and two small children h 
lived with the wife’s parents. They wante 
more children and a home of their ow 
and were fighting hard for this goal. 

These were the fortunate ones. As if 
dicated, three fourths of the whole numbe 
of families had no money in the bank; an 
among those who did, few had a larg 
enough cushion to see them through an 
prolonged unemployment. 

For such families, if they are living i 
war areas rather than in their own hom 
towns, the problem of postwar credit 3 
intensified. Local grocers and butcher 
often carry neighborhood people ove 
months of unemployment, but they ca 
scarcely take this risk among war worker 
laid off en masse who may never get ar 
other job in the district. 


Steady Work 


Settlement workers saw the fabric c¢ 
neighborhood life crumble in the last de 
pression. That has been true every time 
business cycle has thrown people out c 
werk wholesale. The reconversion perio 
may be equally disruptive to livelihood. Ur 
less something is speedily done about mas 
unemployment, now, our settlement cas 
stories of what it meant to families in 192 
to 1930 will be just as true for the month 
or the years ahead as they were then. Th 
causes may change from one decade to ar 
other, but what insecurity does to men an 
women and children doesn’t change a bi 
Unless we prevent it, it will be as devastat 
ing, physically and psychologically, to th 
children who are ill fed and insecure; t 
the men who hunt work hopelessly; to th 
women who face the unpaid grocer and th 
hungry child—in 1945 or 46 or 49 as 
was in the Thirties. - — 

We were told back in 1928 and 192 
that people didn’t want to work. We knov 
now that was nonsense. It was these sz 
people and their kind who, working 2 
fighting, won this war. It seems incredi 
stupid if Americans can plan together 
win such a war and yet cannot plan so th 
men and women can work steadily, 
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Shipyard War Workers 


European 


An Economic Bill of Rights 


Here is a labor blueprint for establishing now the right of every 


American to work, steady wages, fair profits, a rising living standard. 


O NOT ASK YOU TO TRY TO VISUALIZE TEN 
lion bales of cotton heaped up in piles. 
ten million army trucks and military 
apons lying idle. Or ten million books 
library shelves. But I do ask you to 
to picture ten million living, breathing 
man beings who are being dismissed 
m their war jobs, and who must have 
tinuous employment with a good in- 
ne if they are to provide themselves and 
snty million dependents with food, cloth- 
, and shelter. 

My warrant for asking you to picture 
se ten million Americans is because out 
my own experience I know what it 
ans to want work and be without money 
get necessities. 

Ne are a powerful nation, in every sense. 
the moment we are custodians of atomic 
wer, the full significance of which we 
only beginning to understand, That is 
1ew challenge. There is an older one. 
> we going to master our own economic 
rem or are we going to allow another 
le of unemployment, hunger, and de- 
ssion which will lead the world to war? 
> we masters of the force of nature but 
ible to prevent little children in work- 
homes from being undernourished be- 
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PHILIP MURRAY 


—By an outstanding labor statesman, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, formerly vice-president 
of the United Mine Workers. 

Mr. Murray served on the National 
Bituminous Coal Committee in World 
War I, on the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board in 1935, and has been 
called frequently to Washington as 
labor adviser in World War II. He was 
co-author with Morris L. Cooke of 
“Organized Labor and _ Production” 
(1940). 

This article is based on Mr. Murray’s 
testimony at hearings on the Full Em- 
ployment Bill before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Finance. 


cause their parent cannot have a job? Are 
we to go on talking about atomic power, 
radar, and electronics, while Americans are 
right now wondering how they are going 
to get the necessities of life? 

Last April a CIO conference was held in 
New Jersey to discuss the problems of re- 
turning veterans. A corporal asked, “What 
guarantee does the Constitution give me 


a 


Sa, 


that I can get a job when | get out of the 
army?” He had to be told that the United 
States Constitution contains no such guar- 
antee, and that the passage of the Full 
Employment Bill of 1945 would be a first 
step toward adding an economic Bill of 
Rights to our political Bill of Rights. 

Congress has an enormous opportunity 
this fall and a solemn responsibility. These 
months should be memorable for the pro- 
gressive legislation passed. The country 
must be mobilized for an attack upon poy- 
erty, ignorance, and fear that compares to é 
our war effort. No one can say such a : 
mobilization will cost us too much; the 
contrary is true—it will cost us too much 
to fail. 

The war cost us ten million dollars an 
Hour: ten million dollars a Day for the 
transition to peace would be an insignifi- 
cant sum in consideration of the treasure 
we shall lose and the unhappiness we shall == 
endure if we have mass unemployment. 
The total dollar cost of the war will be 
more than 400 billions. The sales lost 
through mass unemployment of Americans: ay 
during the depression totalled 355 billion 
dollars. Even greater than wage and profit — 
loss was the suffering of people which can- 
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not be measured. I insist that every citizen 
has a right to a job at a high wage, com- 
mensurate with work performed; that it is 
the responsibility of the national govern- 
ment to assure that right; that all the re- 
sources of the government should be ap- 
plied to make it effective. 

We must use what it takes to prevent 
the catastrophe of mass unemployment just 
as we used our resources in cooperative 
endeavor to prevent the catastrophe of fas- 
cism from overwhelming the world. My 
idea is not merely that work shall be cre- 
ated through appropriation of public funds 
to keep people from starving on a 52-dol- 
lars-a-month WPA. We are dealing with 
new wealth greater than we have ever con- 
ceived, created by the application of skill, 
intelligence, and energy in such volume 
that really substantial fruits of victory will 
spread throughout the world. 

Some manufacturers are saying they can- 
not provide more jobs than existed during 
the war or even as many. I do not believe 
or admit that. We never before the war 
produced the quantities of food, clothing, 
and shelter needed to give all Americans 
a decent standard of living. We can expect 
such productive activity to provide millions 
of jobs. 


The Opportunity We Confront 


We have a dozen million veterans re- 
turning. They are not going to be satis- 
fied if veterans of the last war and other 
workers are discharged to give them em- 
ployment. But production itself has a triple 


obligation to meet from the wealth that 


is created through the cooperative efforts of 
management and labor in mining, manu- 
facturing and transportation. There is not 


only the obligation of dividends to owners; 


even more important is the obligation of 
high wages to workers and of ample taxes 
to support the huge new public services 


_ which both provide the people’s basic needs 


and give new jobs. 

At the close of the greatest war in his- 
tory, with our economy safely preserved 
from enemy attack, we find ourselves at 
once in the most promising and the most 


vulnerable position of all the Allied nations. 


They are confronted with the problem of 


reconstruction and rehabilitation. We face 


t the question of how to live with our abun- 
Pies dance... | . 
Chapter 10 in Fred D. Vinson’s July 1 


Report, (written while he was still director 
f War Mobilization and Reconversion) 
ined this passage: — 


_ The American people are asking: Why 
are the good things a part of war? Why 
can’t we have them in peacetime as well? 
They have seen infant and child care, hous- 
ing, maternity care for wives of servicemen, 
more ample supplies of good food, physical 
fitness activities, steady jobs at better wages, 
more complete utilization of the labor and 
skill of all Americans. 

Now that hostilities have ceased, even the 
things war has provided are rapidly dis- 


The Sum of Prosperity 


The Murray-Patman Bill (S, 380), to 
provide machinery for a continuous 
full employment policy. 


The Kilgore-Forand Unemployment 
Compensation Bill, providing sup- 
plementary federal funds to make 
possible unemployment benefits of 
$25 a week for 26 weeks a year in 
every state. 


The Pepper amendment to the Wage- . 
Hour Act, increasing the minimum 
wage in interstate industries from 40 
to 65 cents an hour. 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill to 
liberalize the social security program 
and establish health insurance. 


A permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee. 


Improvement in existing laws to pro- 
vide adequate help for veterans, ‘es- 
pecially the disabled. 


A whole new concept of tax legisla- 
tion, to give relief to low income 
groups and force idle wealth into 
healthy circulation. 


Abolition of the poll tax, to extend the . 
franchise to every American, 


A large scale program to modernize 
postwar America—new roads, schools, 
hospitals, housing. 


Establishment of the Missouri Valley 
Authority. 


- Public control of atomic power, forever 
keeping these forces of life and death 
ut of the hands of private monopo- 
ists, 


appearing. Some questions are in order: 
Are we concerned about the health and 


are asking all these 
imil 


- questions. 
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the cables on one of the elevators were cu 
and the car dropped some eighty floors t 
the street. The unemployment resultin; 
from contract cancellations is causing th 
same sudden and precipitous drop in buy 
ing power, just at the time when we nee 
tremendously enlarged income to take yy 
the slack created by cessation of so mucl 
government war spending. 

Before me as I write is a copy of a stud: 
of the Braddock, Pa., steelworkers em 
ployed at the Edgar Thompson works 0 
U.S. Steel in that city. The steelworker 
throughout the war—even while averagin; 
47% hours of work a week—have been go 
ing into debt. This study shows that th 
cost of living has risen faster than thei 
wages. Those now working regularly 4( 
hours a week are suffering hardships anc 
going further into debt. # 

Everybody knows about the 15 billior 
dollars invested by the federal governmen 
in war plants and machinery. Workmen de 
not think of them as figures in an ae 
countant’s ledger; they think of them a 
hours of labor applied . . . units of good 
turned out. * 

The American labor movement believe: 
in private competitive enterprise. Rank anc 
file union members are expecting the in 
dustrialists to buy or lease the plants anc 
run them. If the plants are not soon startec 
up to make jobs and turn out goods, th 
average citizen is going to ask, “Well, why 
doesn’t the government hire engineers anc 
managers to operate these factories as it dic 


during the war?” 2 


- 


If private enterprise fails to give worker 


jobs at good wages, turning out things we 
all need, the people will recognize the fail 


ure of private capitalism and vigorously c 
for government operation. 5 


Enabling Legislation ~~ 
Passage of the Full Employment Bill wi 
be the legal acknowledgment that the na 
tional government assumes responsibility 
for prosperity in peactime. But, of course 
the bill does not either bring full empl 
ment or say how the new high standard 
living shall be maintained. It is a decla 
tion of intention, and provision of | 
means to start the job. ~ + 
I think of the history of the Panam: 
Canal as an illustration. We spent a cent 
talking about digging a canal; Congr 
passed the enabling legislation in 1902. 
bill did not contain all the specificati 
and engineering data. Enactment of 


ut this measure and a score of similar 
perative measures were not enacted into 
v a year ago. Some very important 
ople were asleep at Pearl Harbor on 
scember 7, 1941; there is even less excuse 
t having been asleep at this second, eco- 
mic Pearl Harbor. 


Warnings from the Past 

Back in the summer of 1940 the big in- 
istrialists were unwilling to take orders 
r production of war goods unless they re- 
ived certain unreasonable assurances. 
hen new plants had to be built to in- 
ease output they refused to move until 
€ national government guaranteed them 
at the costs would be amortized in five 
ars. This has meant that the products of 
ese plants have been priced at least 20 
rcent higher than they should have been. 
he plants have been paid for by the 
ople, but are privately owned by the 
rporations. 

In April 1942, President Roosevelt sent 
) Congress the seven-point stabilization 
rogram, which was delayed and dilly-. 
allyed over and amended until a weak- 
ved economic stabilization act was passed. 
was emphasized at the time that the 
itire seven points had to operate together 
y makes the program effective. The ad- 
srse economic consequences of selecting 
aly wage control for real policing with 
most no concern about profits and too 
ttle concern about prices, is apparent in 
1e imbalance now existing between prop- 
tty ownership and workers’ income. 

In October 1942, the Kilgore-Pepper- 
‘olan bill for total war mobilization was 
jected. The operation of that measure in 
ur war economy would have made more 
scure the transition into victory. 
‘In April 1943, Congress repealed the 
25,000 limitation on personal salaries, 
gain giving concern only to those who 
ve too much and ignoring the great mass 
- the people who have too little. 
In February 1944, there was the overrid- 
of the President’s veto of tax legisla- 
n, a bill which was aptly described as 
ing “relief for the greedy, not for the 
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Promise Made in December 
In August 1944, after assuring corpora- 


oe 


e use of government-owned plants” 
Surplus War Property Act, Congress 
sed to report and pass the Murray-Kil- 
to provide unemployment com- 
transportation costs to war 
is has been reintroduced in the 
vas the Kilgore-Forand 
: : ‘oo ri. oe 


Sie ts 


_-vert to peacetime production and also to 


of all costs plus profits in a contract — 
nation act, and promising them the the cost of industrial reconversion beyond 


‘with its Title V calling for planning and 
preparation of public works through the 
public works administrator, the 150-mil- 
lion-dollar appropriation requested to begin 
the engineering and blueprint work was re- 
jected, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee driving the figure down to a mere 
$5,000,000 until the Senate came to the 
rescue and insisted on $17,500,000—still a 
completely inadequate amount. The Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers shows a goal 
of ten billion dollars yorth of private con- 
struction projects with only 404 million 
ready for bids, and a goal of five billion 
dollars worth of public construction projects 
with only 805 million ready for bids. 


Profit Security 


Those members of Congress who are 
guilty of all these derelictions concerning 
the common people have not hesitated to 
add to the inflation of American corporate 
fortunes. Last July, a special interim tax 
measure was made law to hasten the return 
to the wealthy of some of the taxes they 
had been charged from their excess war 
profits. This action was taken at the same 
time President Truman’s message urging 
unemployment compensation legislation lay 
untouched, 

The Revenue Act of 1942 already con- 
tained the carry-back, carry-forward pro- 
visions, as well as the provision for refund- 
ing 10 percent of corporations’ excess profit 
taxes which had been paid during the war. 
The first of these allowances made available 
a total of $27,000,000,000 and the second 
approximately $3,000,000,000. On top of all 
this, the working capital of American cor- 
porations listed on the national stock ex- 
changes increased $20,000,000,000 from war 
profits. The July 20 report of the Securities 


-and Exchange Commission headlines the _ 


war profit gain in working capital of cor- 
porations at 63 percent above the 1939 
level, and declares: 

“The steady increase in working capital 
to unprecedented levels, reaching a new 
high estimated at 45.5 billion dollars for 
all American corporations, is considered by 
the commission to reemphasize the ability 
of American industry as a whole to recon- 


undertake considerable expansion without 
recourse to outside sources of funds.” 
Against this huge coagulation of wealth, 


that absorbed by the government under the 
Contract Termination Act is only three bil- 
lion dollars. This figure is stated in the 
May 10 document entitled The War— 
Phase Two issued by Judge Vinson im- 


basic truth cannot be hidden in verbiage. 


_who wants unemployment? What can_ 


a pertinent sentence: “The thir 
- learned now, and should n 


ings during the next year or two, could call 
on the Treasury for additional payments 
up to $9,600. His total protection for the 
transition would add up to $18,000. 

Instead of such a sum, each wage earner 
has on the average only about $300 backlog 
of savings. This includes the great majority 
who have nothing, as well as those who are 
lucky enough to have saved a thousand 
dollars or more. Even if the full $25 a week 
of unemployment compensation urged by 
President Truman and the labor movement 
should be paid, for the full 26-week period 
suggested, the total amount would be only 
$650. This would not support a family 
adequately for a half year. 

I mention these matters of neglect and 
discrimination to show that certain people 
in and out of Congress are so shortsighted 
as to oppose purchasing power for workers. 
Why, I do not know, since the success of 
businessmen depends on their having a 
good market for their products. 


Who Wants Unemployment? 


Some of these same people have been 
raising objections to the full employment 
bill and the related legislation. I should 
like to be quite direct about this: Who does 
not want full employment? I have noticed 
in the financial and some daily newspapers 
an undertone of satisfaction that there will 
be masses of unemployed people again. 
Who wants to see a big “float of unemploy- 
ment” and why do they want it? ate : 

I take this occasion to put the question ~ 
directly to every member of Congress: Do 
you want to see unemployment of Ameri- 
cans? I am not satisfied to listen in reply 
to legalistic double talk. I am not interested 
in a sterile discussion about isolated phrases _ 
and whether the “right” to a job and a 
good income is an introduction of “tyr- 
anny.” See 2 

Here is a situation with respect to our 
economic welfare and the prosperity of our 
people which reminds me of a well known 
statement of nearly twenty centuries ago; 
“He that is not for me, is against me.” One 
is either for a full employment program _ 
with responsibility in the national govern- 
ment, or he is for unemployment. This 


Can we look into the mind of a man 


n the 
motive be? In this connection I am 1 

minded of a remark attributed to Inst 
“The surest guarantee of a contented w 
ing force is a long line at the empl 
ofice window.” 4 
President Truman’s radio report 
people on the Potsdam conference in 


this: that a society of self-g 
more end| 
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“Sixty Million Jobs” If— 


A truly creative American shows the way to the abundant life modern technology 
opens to us — if we are willing to pay the price necessary to attain it. 


Henry A. WALLACE OFFERS AMERICA A 
five-year plan. By 1950, he submits, we 
can and we must be operating on ‘the 
basis of 60,000,000 jobs and a $200,000,- 
00,000 annual national income. His wide- 
ly heralded book, “Sixty Million Jobs” 
(cloth, Reynal & Hitchcock—Simon and 
Schuster, $2; pamphlet edition, Simon and 
Schuster, $1) sets forth his argument; and 
blueprints his plan in text and graphs, 
except for one important “If—”. 


The former Vice-President of the United’ 


States, now Secretary of Commerce, starts 
from the premise that a lasting peace must 
be a “peace of abundance.” It takes only a 
three-page chapter to sketch clearly the 
grim alternative to full employment and 
production. Aside from the human cost 
the fear, insecurity, malnutrition, dis- 
couragement—of the Thirties, we lost in 
those years 88,000,000 man-years of pro- 
duction, or something like $350,000,000,- 
000. That is, the cost to us of a decade of 
unemployment in timme and output was 
higher than the cost of total war. 

The other side of the picture, spelled out 
and figured out in far more detail, analyzes 
the job opportunities of the American econ- 
omy and shows what full employment 
means—to the businessman, the worker, 
the farmer, the veteran. 

Of the 60,000,000 jobs, which is his esti- 
mate of full employment, Mr. Wallace sees 
23,000,000 provided thus: by government 
and the armed forces, 7,000,000; by agricul- 
ture, 8,000,000; domestic service, 2,000,000; 
self-employment, 6,000,000. 

The other 37,000,000 must be found in 
manufacturing and mining, construction, 
transportation and other utilities, “trade of 
all kinds,” and the service industries. Here 
there are two strategic areas of employ- 
ment, he points out: “One is manufactur- 
ing, where government can either accelerate 
or choke off the reconversion process— 
where it can either help to keep fourteen 
million people employed or can precipitate 
a decline which will be extremely difficult 
to check. The other is construction, where 
the government can act and has tradition- 
ally acted, directly,.to create employment 
in the construction of needed public 
works.” 

Mr. Wallace’s mechanism is essentially 
that of the Murray-Patman bill (see page 
395), and kindred to Beveridge’s plan for 
_ Great Britain. That is, acceptance of the 


principle that every American has a “right”. 


to a job, and of the responsibility of govern- 
_ ment to safeguard that “right”; presenta- 


tion of “a national full employment bud- — 


get” by the President to Congress annually, 
giving estimates of “current job-creating 
_ expenditures by business and consumers.” 


BEULAH AMIDON 


—A significant new book by Henry A. 
Wallace is here reviewed by the indus- 
try editor of Survey Graphic. 


If a job deficiency seems likely, it would 
be the duty of the President to suggest two 
specific types of incentives. One type, 1n- 
volving no government spending, would 
include tax and credit incentives “to stimu- 
late both consumers and businessmen to 
spend more and therefore to create more 
jobs.” The other type would mean the 
use of government funds for grants-in-aid 
for local or state public works projects, or 
“for actual investment directly by the fed- 
eral government in development of our 
resources.” 

In contemplating full production and its 
possibilities, Mr. Wallace would have 
Americans enthusiastic not only about 
“backlogs of unfilled orders in business, but 
also about backlogs for the nation as a 
whole—the government’s backlogs of :pro- 
ductive work to supplement and stimulate 
business and industry.” 

Mr. Wallace sees housing as the largest 
of the new frontiers where “job oppor- 
tunities” are to be thrown open. Other 
major backlogs are health care and preven- 
tive medicine, river valley developments 
like TVA, land conservation, forest devel- 
opment, rural electrification. 

His is a pre-Hiroshima book. As he 
scans “new horizons in industry,” Mr. Wal- 
lace sees vast peacetime applications of war- 
stimulated advances in radio and _ radar, 
chemistry, synthetics, and so on. But in 
writing, he kept the secret of Washington’s 
two-billion-dollar gamble on our “inven- 
tive genius and technological know-how,” 
and how it brought the dawn of the atomic 
age. How does this incalculable factor 
affect the complex formulas of social-eco- 
nomic planning? Mr. Wallace does not 
raise this question but he probably would 
be among the first to insist that the answer 
must be found, and that essential research 
must go forward hand in hand with pres- 
ent intensive research directed to the pro- 
ductive harnessing of atomic power. 


Balancing Freedom and Control 


It is as a successful midwestern business- 


man, and as Secretary of Commerce, that ~ 


Mr.-Wallace seems to have written one of 
the most provocative sections of his book, 
“The American Approach to Abundance.” 
For here he proceeds to pour the new wine 
of economic planning into the old bottle 
of the free enterprise system, all the while 
arguing that it is the best and most service- 
able container yet devised. 

In today’s terms ‘the problem, as Mr. 


NSE 
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Wallace defines it, is “for Americans w 
organize the activities of the federal govern 
ment in taxation, agricultural adjystment, 
social security, foreign trade, resource de- 
velopment, and other fields so as continu 
ously to promote in private enterprise the 
maximum of sound employment and busi- 
ness activity. We must do this to keep 
free enterprise free and functioning con. 
tinuously. For this is the essential process 
of our own freedom.” 

It would be difficult to dodge the logic 
of Mr. Wallace’s calculations. He starts 
from the premise that “we must find the 
proper balance between liberty and control, 
between stimulating full employment and 
keeping free enterprise free.’ He rejects 
the extremes of the regimented state and 
of “Social Credit.” He then proceeds to 
draw up sample budgets for annual produc- 
tion totaling. $200,000,000,000, showing 
how consumer, business and government 
spending can maintain this market. 

In balancing his specimen budgets, he 
uses broad tax policy, including tax conces- 
sions, to stimulate or control risk-taking,. 
the flow of capital, and consumer spending. 

Mr. Wallace’s presentation of this sort 
of national budget “as a businesslike system 
for avoiding the high cost of unemploy- 
ment” is clear and persuasive. And. then 
comes the “If—.” The price for. “this 
maximum of business investment and con- 
sumer expenditure,” he concludes, “must 
be paid by a willingness to cooperate—and 
not by an increase in the federal debt.” He 
continues: “This demands a maximum of 
cooperation every step of the way between 
Main Street and Washington—between 
congressional and senate appropriation and 
revenue committees; between the House 
and Senate; between the Congress and the 
President; between the various departments 
and agencies of the federal government, 
and between federal, state and local gov- 
ernments; between government and busi- 
ness, labor and: agriculture, and between 
management and labor.” : 

This is a far cry from tugs-of-war be- 
tween the White House and Capitol Hill— 
even under wartime urgency for united 
action; from today’s front-page accounts of 
“crises” in industrial relations; from friction 
between federal agencies; the state-federal 
cleavage over. unemployment insurance and 
the employment service; the threats and 
counter-threats of pressure groups. 4 

Cooperation on a+wholly new level ot 
effectiveness is put forward by the Secre 
tary of Commerce ‘As essential to his pro- 
gram for 60,000,000 jobs and new frontiers 
of abundance. But here even Mr. Wallace 
cannot offer a blueprint of “how to do it,” 
but only an eloquent plea 


As Uniforms Are Shed 


To set the veterans off from the rest of the nation would lead 


to failure. Mr. Baruch’s formula for a successful program. 


NE MUST NOT FAIL THE VETERAN—FOR 
en we fail ourselves. We fail our nation 
ith its heritage of greatness which is the 
allenge to all the world. We must show 
at our political and economic system 
hich met the test of war so magnificently 
n be turned as effectively to the solution 
human problems in the return of peace.” 
So concludes the most recent of the 
stable reports by that sagacious Elder 
atesman, Bernard M. Baruch, adviser to 
residents in mobilizing American resources 
| two world wars. The report was pre- 
ured after months of study, which Mr. 
aruch undertook at the request of Presi- 
‘nt Roosevelt. 

Addressed as a personal communication 
» General Omar N. Bradley, newly ap- 
ginted director of the Veterans Admin- 
tration—dated August 16, just after V-J 
ay, and released to the press September 6 
; Congress reassembled—the timing un- 
srscores the “extreme urgency” expressed 
. the document’s cogent phrases: “There 
ow prevails a ‘no man’s land’ of neglect 
- the human problems of the change-over 
om war to peace. . . . Reorganization, 
odernization and expansion of the Vet- 
ans Administration cannot be delayed. 
. . Your excellent appointment has been 
uiled as foreshadowing a thorough-going 
ake-up of the government's handling of 
terans matters.” 


Part of a Larger Program 


Mr. Baruch has a unique capacity for 
itting the problem of the moment in its 
nificant perspective. Thus he sees clearly 
at the satisfactory readjustment of return- 
servicemen is in fact the core of our 
tire problem of postwar re-orientation: 
solution of the veterans’ problems does 
a%—can not—proceed alone. During the 
‘riod when our soldiers and sailors will 
: shedding their uniforms, six to eight 
illion workers in strictly war industries 
ill be shifting jobs or homes. The ultimate 
mal of any veterans’ program must be to 
store the returning soldier and sailor to 
¢ community—socially, economically and 
umanly. .. . One terrible danger of failure 
ay be to set the veteran off from the rest 
the nation . . . his feelings an explosive 
el ready to be ignited by some future 
magogues.” 

The families of the twelve million service 
en make up one fourth of the population 
the entire country. The families include 
ives, fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, 
ho have done their part in the tremen- 
us home front effort which poured out 
pplies for all the United Nations’ battle 
ynts. Only as they and millions of other 
dustrial workers make a satisfactory 
acetime adjustment will the veteran re- 
m to a family and community setting that 


BRADLEY BUELL 


—By the executive editor of Survey 
Midmonthly which his year has pro- 
jected field work throughout the country 
to find out how communities are meeting 
their responsibilities to veterans in the 
transition from war to peace. 

Thus in July, the Midmonthly carried 
“The Veteran Returns to Dayton,” by 
Mr. Buell and Reginald Robinson, Other 
close-up appraisals will be brought out 
this fall. 

The last time we drew on the thinking 
of the chairman of the War Industries 
Board of 1917-19 was in December 1941. 
Then we crystallized his testimony on 
industrial mobilization and price control 
as one of the major features of “Man- 
ning the Arsenal of Democracy”—one 
of the “Calling America” numbers of 


Survey Graphic. 


— 


lends itself to the ordering of his own 
future. The federal government, Congress, 
and responsible people everywhere must 
understand that “this cannot be accom- 
plished except as part of the larger program 
embracing the whole of human demobili- 
zation.” 


In this report, Mr. Baruch makes it clear 
that he would trust administrative leader- 
ship of tested competence and broad vision 
to work out the specifics of policy and pro- 
gram. The report itself is in no sense a 
manual. Rather, it is a broad policy-form- 
ing guide to action in four main areas. Two 
of these are concerned with the Veterans 
Administration itself — recommendations 
which would segregate its medical program 
and generally overhaul its non-medical ac- 
tivities. Two are outside the immediate ad- 
ministrative responsibility of the Veterans 
Administration. They aim to implement 
the coordination and planning functions 
of the closely related Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration, and te 
strengthen the GI Bill of Rights. 


The Veterans Administration 


The Veterans Administration now dis- 
charges two major functions. It is a health 
agency providing hospital and medical care. 
It is also a benefit or pension agency which 
distributes the various kinds of cash pay- 
ments to which ex-servicemen are entitled 
by law. During the past year, the admin- 
istration of the medical part of its program 
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The Veteran Goes to College 


The beginnings of a postwar story—what returning World War II veterans want 
of the colleges, what the laws provide, what the campuses offer servicemen. | 


OF THE MoRE THAN 13,000,000 MEN AND 
women who have been in uniform during 
the war, 3,500,000 include school or college 
in their postwar plans. This is the estimate 
of Ernest V. Hollis of the U. S. Office of 
Education who bases his figures on careful 
samplings. Of the 3,500,000, a round 
million probably will want full time school- 
ing at the various levels—elementary, sec- 
ondary, collegiate, graduate, and postgradu- 
ate. The balance will seek additional edu- 
cation on a part time basis. The number 
who actually enroll will depend upon 
various factors, including the length of 
time before discharge, the effectiveness of 
the educational programs, and the employ- 
ment opportunities open as veterans return 
to civilian life. 

Education will be especially important 
in the readjustment of servicemen and 
women to peacetime living. Willard Waller 
in his book, “The Veteran Comes Back,” 
stressed the point that, better than any 
other experience, education can restore the 
ex-serviceman to a feeling of “belonging- 
ness.” School and college administrators 
help veterans decide what they want to 
do next and secure the cooperation of other 
agencies toward these objectives. Generally 
speaking, the colleges stand ready to do 
their part. President Conant of Harvard 
has expressed a common attitude: “Every 
American school, college, and university 
now faces the responsibility of helping 
members of the armed forces to resume 
their education once the war is over.” 


The Time Is Now 


The job of the colleges is right at hand. 
With the sudden collapse of Japan, the 
number returning for the 1945-6 college 
year mounts daily. Even for 1944-5, the 
figures were substantial. Before that college 
year closed, several institutions had en- 
rolled five hundred or more veterans. A 
report of the Veterans Administration in- 
dicates that as of April 30, 1945, there were 
23,552 former servicemen taking courses 
under the GI Bill of Rights, and 14,478 
in training under Public Law 16. Following 
V-E Day, but before Japan surrendered, 
the army planned to release 2,000,000 men 
from active duty. With the end of the war 
in the Pacific, the figures jumped. As of 
October 1, more than 3,000,000 veterans 
will be out of uniform. 3 

But the educational programs developed 
are even more important than the numbers 


served. If the early enrollees in the colleges — 


receive stimulation and practical help, ex- 
servicemen, will continue to stream into 


colleges and universities. But if the pro- 


grams do not meet the veterans’ needs, the 
greatest educational opportunity of this or 
any other generation will be lost. The 
heavy withdrawal of veterans who returned 
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JOHN N. ANDREWS 


—By an educator now in uniform. 
Colonel Andrews, on military leave of 
absence from New York University, has 
been with the National Selective Service 
System since 1941, and is now in charge 
of postwar activities. 

He is the author of “Outlook for the 
Serviceman,” and of numerous articles 
on the adjustment of returning veterans 
to civilian life. 


to college at the end of World War I was 
due largely to the inadequacy of what they 
found on the campus. 


College Requirements 


College administrators find that most 
veterans seeking admission begin by ask- 
ing three questions: What credit do I get 
for service training courses? What required 
courses must.] take? How long will it take 
to complete the work here and will it help 
me later in applying for a job? 

The answers are vital to veterans since, 
as a group, they are more mature than 
other college students. They want to speed 
up their education and training, and they 
feel it should have practical value in pre- 
paring them for business, industry, agri- 
culture, or the professions. 


Many institutions have liberalized ad- 
mission requirements to take account of 
maturity and experience. Sometimes, a bat- 
tery of tests helps determine vocational in- 
terests and aptitudes. The results of such 
tests, plus interviews with counselors, help 
in planning a course of study in accordance 
with the veteran’s abilities and aims. 

The colleges, universities, and technical 
schools have learned by experience that it 
is important to determine early, and as 
definitely as possible, whether a candidate 
for admission is fitted by capacity and 
earlier training to carry successfully his 
chosen program of study. 

One college administrator expressed the 
feeling of many others when he said: “In 
our natural desire to ‘give men a break,’ we 
were somewhat over-lenient in admissions 
in the first semester and, as a consequence, 
there were some men who became dis- 
couraged, finding the work too difficult 
either on account of poor preparation or as 
a result of too much time elapsed since 


their previous schooling. There were a > 


number of withdrawals during the first 
term.” 

Institutions of higher learning, while 
ready to make numerous curricular adjust- 
ments for veterans, rightly insist that they 


_do not want to pamper returned service- 
men or offer “war degrees” which may be . 
discounted later. Standards of academic per- 
‘formance cannot be’ sacrificed. But every 
possible effort must be made to assist war 


mee 


_ campus activities. S 


ized by the 78th Congress: Public L 


7 

. . ; 

veterans (men and women) in their re-| 
turn to the classroom. 


Credit for military service is a common} 
practice. It is usually applied toward re- 
quired units in physical education, hygiene, 
ROTC, or free electives. In accordance with 
the recommendation of the American 
Council on Education, most colleges give 
credit for the completion of the basic army. 
and nayy training courses. If the veteran 
has completed one or more technical 
courses, such as meteorology or language, 
additional credit is allowed for parallel 
courses in college. Those who have com- 
pleted officer candidate school and other 
special courses are generally allowed addi- 
tional units. Technical and professional 
schools want to be as liberal as possible, but 
the very nature of their programs requires 
that students have sound academic prepara- 
tion. They feel that, in justice to the stu- 
dent himself, no essential feature can be 
eliminated from the required course of 
study. Credit is commonly granted for 
work completed in the Army Specialized. 
Training Programs, the Navy College 
Training Programs, and the Armed Forces. 
Institute. 


Social Adjustments 


Most colleges report that veterans quigkly 
become part of the campus population. To 
facilitate the integration, and in other ways 
to serve them, many institutions have ap- 
pointed a coordinator or director of vet- 
erans affairs. Some colleges have estab- 
lished ‘special divisions for veterans. In 
addition to helping ex-servicemen make 
their educational and social readjustment, 
the coordinator acts as a liaison officer or 
helps unsnarl the red tape in which vet- 
erans’ education sometimes is involved. 


The percentage of veterans who ‘fail to 
make satisfactory adjustment seems to be 
no higher than that of students who come 
from civilian life. Even though it sets up 
no special services for veterans, a college 
as a rule has some “adjustment” machinery 
in operation. This machinery, and the fact 
that college students are perhaps closer to 
the realities of war than any other civilian 
group, create an environment to which 
most veterans rapidly adjust. a 


Former servicemen are active in school 
athletics, student affairs, and school func- 
tions generally. Many of them have become 
class officers, others take ‘part in debating 
clubs, dramatic secieties, and similar 
ome veterans’ clubs have 

these do not hamper 


been organized, but 
participation in other groups. 

Veterans of World War II may become 
eligible for educational benefits and tra 
ing under either of two programs auth 


Ltt 


(GI Bill of Rights) and Public Law 
(vocational training of the disabled). 
h laws are administered under the 
ervision of the Veterans Administration. 


What the Laws Provide 


Jnder the GI Bill, the veteran with more 
n 90 days in service and a discharge 
er than dishonorable, is entitled to edu- 
ion or training, the amount of which 
ends upon his length of service and his 
> at the time he went into uniform. The 
ts of tuition, fees, books, and other 
terials, up to $500 a year, are paid by 
federal government, and the veteran 
eives $50 a month subsistence if he is 
gle; $75 if he has one or more de- 
idents. Education under this law can be 
rted any time within two years after 
charge or two years after the end of 
> war, whichever is later, and it must be 
mpleted not later than seven years after 
- end of the war. No course of study 
iy exceed four full years. 

To be trained under the provisions of 
blic Law 16, the veteran must have a 
ability incurred in or aggravated by his 
vice for which a pension is payable (or 
yuld be but for the receipt of retirement 
y), and he must be in need of vocational 
vabilitation to overcome the handicap 
ated by his disability. While in training, 
> disabled veteran receives $92.50 a 
onth if single; $103.50-a month if mar- 
d, plus $5.75 for each dependent child. 
wr each parent dependent upon the vet- 
an, there is an allowance of $11.50 a 
onth. Tuition, books, and other necessary 
uipment are paid for by the government. 
fore undertaking training under this 
ogram, the veteran is required to take a 
ries of tests to determine his suitability 
r his chosen career. The length of train- 
g allowed depends upon the time re- 
lired to overcome the vocational handicap, 
it it may not exceed four full years, and 
must be completed within six years after 
e end of the war. 


Testing and Placement 


As I have already indicated, scientific 


sting and placement are used extensively - 


adjusting veterans. Many universities 
id colleges have developed excellent pro- 
dures for measuring the abilities and 
titudes of students. In the course of the 
my and navy training programs, they 
ined experience in the placement of mili- 
ry personnel. All this is valuable in han- 
ing veterans. 
For several years the Veterans Admin- 
ration has required that disabled veterans 
out to begin training to overcome a voca- 
nal handicap submit to a battery of tests 
d an interview. With the passage of the 
[ Bill of Rights, scientific testing was 
ven a further impetus, and now all vet- 
ans who are to train under this law have 
e€ opportunity to take a series of voca- 
nal tests and to have one or more guid- 
‘interviews, while they are considering 
eir course of study. The tests are not 
quired, although special centers for the 
ose have been established by the Vet- 
“Administration at many colleges and 


ee 


the government pays the cost of the tests. 

I talked recently with a veteran whose 
problems underscored the need for these 
services. He was discharged after nearly 
forty months overseas, and expects soon to 
resume his education. He would like to 
pursue an academic course in college, but 
he is not certain that he is qualified for ad- 
vanced work. The alternative, as he sces 
it, is a thorough vocational course. Aptitude 
and placement tests wilt help him decide 
what to do next. 

It is important that veterans entering 
college be placed at a level which will 
stimulate them and give play to their abil- 
ities and interests. Some need assistance in 
planning their postwar careers, particu- 
larly sound vocational information based on 
careful study of occupational trends. 

The need for adequate counseling was 
outlined effectively in “Counseling and 
Postwar Educational Opportunities,’ pre- 
pared by a committee of the American 
Council on Education, with Dean E. G. 
Williamson of the University of Minne- 
sota as chairman. The report emphasized 
five points: 


1. Make available up-to-date information 
concerning occupational opportunities. 

2. Assist ex-service men and women who 
have problems of relearning effective study 
methods and reading skills. 


yf 


3. Assist ex-service personnel with their 
problems of marriage adjustment, recrea- 
tional enjoyment, learning to live with 
others in civilian life, reentering desirable 
community and school or college projects 
and activities, and other morale problems 
associated with transfer from military to 
student and civilian status. 


4. Provide medical examinations, psychi- 
atric services, and other assistance to help 
the ex-serviceman assume responsibility for 
his own well-being. 

5. Help students upon completion of 
their study to secure employment. 

Many colleges are adding trained per- 
sonnel to their counseling staffs, often in- 
cluding psychologists and _ psychological 
testing specialists assigned to the admis- 
sions office. The aim is to assist servicemen 
with their problems, and also to make full 
use of service training and experience and 
the results of the tests. 


Tailor-made Programs 


Nearly all institutions of higher learning 
have made significant changes in their edu- 
cational offerings. Many of these changes 
were originally to accommodate the war 
training programs, which provided valuable 
experience, both in content and method. 
Many institutions have organized short 
terminal courses, varying in length from 


H. Reinhart photos for International Neves 


As the term begins at New York University veterans line up for supplies, paid for, along with tuition, by the government 


three months to two or three years. These 
cover a wide range of subjects. Refresher 
or review courses on the pre-collegiate level 
are common, but few colleges offer such 
courses. Provision has been made in nearly 
all institutions for part time as well as full 
time study. 

Many excellent plans have been made to 
encourage veterans to continue their school- 


Be ~ 


ing and training. Unfortunately, space does 
not permit a description of the many im- 
portant educational innovations. A few pro- 
grams are described briefly to indicate the 
general trends. 

Howard Bevis, president of Ohio State 
University, has suggested that in many 
cases “we must adjust our college schedules 
and courses to meet the needs of the de- 


Elwood C, Kastner, registrar of New York University, heads the counseling service 


mobilized student’—which he defines a 
the individual whose education has bee 
interrupted by military service or by en 
ployment in war industry. For “demobi 
ized students” who want part time educa 
tion, Ohio State has established a “Twilig 
School” offering regular university course 
at night. The subjects are chosen on th 
basis of demand and are taught by mer 
bers. of the university staff. They are ope 
to any employed man or woman but man 
veterans have enrolled, and it is expecte 
that there will be many more. 

New York University has had the mo 
extensive experience yet reported by an 
college or university. Yank magazine, in i 
issue of June 29, 1945, quotes the registra 
Elwood C. Kastner, as follows: “We wi 
go all out for veterans. We will have classe 
six days a week, day and night. We hav 
more students than we need already, but w 
consider it our obligation, and we are gla 
to do everything we can for them.” 
Ex-servicemen at New York Universit 
get every possible break. In addition to th 
regular programs, many special courses at 


~ offered. At the Washington Square Cen’ 


several precollegiate courses meet the neec 
of those who require additional high schor 
units. There is a special course, approve 
by the Veterans,Administration, to teac 
veterans who have been out of school 
long time how to study. The College « 
Engineering is planning short, intensive 
cational courses. The Arts College is 
stituting a new curriculum to prepe 
veterans for careers in international 


H. Reinhart for Jeternational News 


From the special “every Monday morning” group at New York University, veterans soon go into the regular classes 


s. The School of Education offers a 
Je variety of courses for veterans who ex- 
t to enter or reenter the teaching pro- 
sion, or related fields. The ‘School of 
mmerce has expanded its extensive pro- 
m for both day and evening students 
© are employed on a full or part time 
is. A carefully planned system of testing 
d advisement operates as a part of the 
missions office. 

e New Jersey College for Women has 
de special plans for serving women 
erans who wish to enter or reenter a 
siness or professional career. The college 
$ organized a number of short one-year 
grams along two lines: vocational or 
fessional preference, and cultural or gen- 

interest. Each program is made up of 

courses grouped about a central theme, 
as home economics, library science, ed- 
ition; the cultural programs center 
yind such topics as The World Today, 
mily Living, Literature and the Arts, 
mtemporary Civilization. The regular 
offered by the college are also avail- 
> to women veterans who are candidates 
degrees. The college has issued a special 
lletin for women veterans, and it offers 
ensive counseling services. 
Schools of education and teacher-train- 
r institutions of all kinds have a special 
portunity because the teaching profession 
es a critical shortage. Many veterans 
ld make excellent teachers for the ele- 
mtary and secondary schools, as well as 
colleges and universities. One estimate 
sgests that the teaching profession could 
ily absorb from 100,000 to 200,000 men, 
luding many with various types of dis- 
lity. 


OBER 1945 


Many of the state teachers colleges have 
established programs which will attract 
veterans. The Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege is an excellent example. At this in- 
stitution, in addition to the regular courses 
for teachers or prospective teachers, vet- 
erans can take refresher courses, and in- 
tensive short courses along many vocational 


lines, giving training in a specific skill. 
There are courses for those who desire two 
years of general education with an area of 
concentration in a vocational field; and 
courses leading to pre-professional training. 
Basic degree requirements have not been 
changed and are in accordance with the 
standards set by the state. An innovation at 


Former perviceniel at George Washington University have their own clubhouse 


this institution is the program for train- 
ing specialists in aviation. Ground school 
classes are conducted in the college class- 
rooms, and the flight training is given at 
Thompson Field, near the campus. Several 
committees look after the special needs of 
veterans. The committee on admissions 
evaluates educational training obtained in 
the armed forces; the committee on cur- 
riculum gives special attention to curricu- 
lum adjustment; the counseling committee 
advises the veterans on their rights and 
benefits; the housing committee locates 
rooms or apartments for veterans and their 
families; and the placement bureau helps 
students find full or part time employment 
while they are still in school or after they 
have completed their courses. 

Kansas State College gives from four to 
eight hours of elective credit for basic mili- 
tary training and experience, and up to 
twelve hours for officer’s training, but the 
total of such credits may not exceed six- 
teen semester hours, the maximum a resi- 
dent student may earn by taking ROTC 


Under a statewide policy, a war veteran 
may attend any higher educational institu- 
tions in Kansas, whether or not he can 
meet the formal admission requirements. 
If he is not ready for any of the regular 
curricula but desires specific subjects or a 
combination of subjects, he is admitted as 
a special student and assigned to the courses 
he wants and is qualified to pursue. Since 
no legislative provision was made for a 
recommended vocational school at less than 
college level, students who are not qualified 
to take any work of college grade are 
eligible only for non-credit short courses. 


Both the School of Agriculture and the 
School of Engineering have provided two- 
year curricula with a variety of vocational 
objectives. By taking advantage of the six- 
teen-week summer session, a student may 
complete one of these curricula in sixteen 
calendar months. In the School of Arts and 
Sciences, it is possible for veterans to ar- 
range special programs of almost any dura- 
tion from one to four years. 


Refresher programs of various types have 
been organized, including seminars which 
review progress in various fields. 


Housing 


Large numbers of married veterans will 
want to attend college. Some institutions 
report that difficulties developed last year 
in finding adequate housing for veterans 
and their families. A few colleges have 
solved the problem temporarily by recon- 
verting one or more dormitories into apart- 
ments; others report that they hope to be 
able to use nearby war housing projects no 
longer needed by industry. But the problem, 


which college presidents generally look up- 


on as critical, calls for immediate planning 
on a larger and more permanent scale. 


The National Housing Agency has inter- 
preted the Lanham act to permit the con- 
struction or relocation of war housing for 
the use of veterans pursuing educational or 
training courses, but at this writing, no 


funds are available for the purpose. In ad- 
dition to what the federal government can © 


do, state governments, — local gene les 


‘ 


and the institutions themselves have re- 
sources which can be put to use. 

The University of Connecticut has ar- 
ranged to house married veterans and their 
families in a war housing development 
about eight miles away. The university will 
provide bus transportation. 

Hiram College in Ohio has worked out 
an arrangement with a nearby housing pro- 
ject, at Windham, where the government 
has erected modern apartments to accom- 
modate at least 1,000 Ravenna Ordnance 
Plant workers and their families. The 
National Housing Agency has agreed to 
allow married ex-servicemen wishing to at- 
tend Hiram College to occupy some of 
these apartments at a reasonable rate. 

Trailers are being used by veterans in 
some colleges and many more will be in 
demand as soon as they are available. Al- 
ready a hundred “family type” trailers are 
housing student veterans at the University 
of Wisconsin, and the same number at the 
University of Indiana. The Universities of 
Wyoming and Toledo have obtained fifty 
apiece. 


Dangers and Safeguards 


The provisions for veterans education are 
generous. The fact unfortunately means for 
the veterans the danger of exploitation, and 
for the taxpayer the waste of his money by 
unscrupulous individuals and agencies. 
Cases have already come to the attention of 
educational associations of special schools or 
programs established in anticipation of 
veteran enrollment. In some instances, high 
fees for refresher or special courses may be 
justified on the grounds of expensive in- 
structional materials, limited enrollments, 
and other factors; but there is danger that 
some institutions may seek to charge the 
student or the government more than the 
training justifies. 

As the number of returning veterans in- 


creases—each entitled to education or trai 
ing up to $500 a year—new schools ar 
courses are appearing. Certifying and a 
crediting agencies in the states and cor 
munities are responsible for safeguardir 
the interests of veterans and the gover: 
ment, and our educational standards. In 
recent letter to its members, the Associatic 
of American Colleges, representing abot 
six hundred liberal arts colleges, warne 
against “fake” institutions- of higher ed 
cation organized under the stimulus of tl 
GI Bill of Rights. Several recent artich 
have also carried warnings against “fly-b 
night” schools established to “‘assist’’ ve 
erans. Dean J. B. Edmonson of the Scho 
of Education of the University of Michigai 
in a recent article “Gypped—G.I. Joe Mu 
Be Protected Against Low Grade Colleges 
published in the Nation’s Schools, urge 
that more careful attention be given to th 
inspection and certifying of schools an 
colleges. 

Under the GI Bill of Rights, institutior 
for the training of veterans may be approve 
either by the states in which they are locate 
or by the administrator of Veterans Affair 
But the administrator has announced thi 
he will not approve institutions except 1 
unusual circumstances, holding that this 
a responsibility of state educational autho 
ities. 

’ Dr. R. H. Eckelberry in an article, “TI 
Approval of Institutions under the-GI Bill. 


’ published in the Journal of Higher Educ 


tion, concludes that most states are makin 
a serious effort to exercise care in approvin 
institutions. He urges the colleges and un 
versities, and the educational professio 
generally, to give moral support to the sta 
departments as they face a difficult, tas! 
“This,” he says, “is the time for a unite 
front on the part of those interested 1 
sound educational practice and the welfa 
of veterans,’ 


Genki Bradley congratulates an eascldior on his fine record at American Univer ; 


Control of Atomic Energy 


‘6 srs : 
It is incredibly fortunate that at the dawn of the age of atomic energy we should 
already have set about the creation of an ordered world under the regime of peace.” 


ATOMIC BOMB HAS SERVED ITS IMMEDI- 
urpose in hastening the end of World 
UW. That is history. The problem for 
uture, the greatest of all problems con- 
ing us, is that of the control of atomic 
ry both to prevent future wars and to 
€r economic prosperity under the re- 
of peace. 
ie problem is twofold, domestic and 
national; that is at least the way in 
h it comes to us now. The distinction 
ot be maintained, however, in the final 
ion because, even if the nations which 
esent hold the secret of the discovery 
able to keep it from the other na- 
, their interest and anxiety would cre- 
iN international problem of the first 
t. Therefore, even domestic arrange- 
s will be conditioned by international 
S. 


Initial American Proposals 


e prelude to the history of control was 
dy opened in the very first announce- 
by President Truman, August 6. 
- pointing out that it had never been 
habit of .the scientists of this country 
le policy of this government to with- 
from the world scientific knowledge,” 
tated that nevertheless, under present 
mstances, the government did not pro- 
to divulge either the “terminal proc- 
of production or all the military ap- 
tions” until there could be a careful 
ination of the possible ways “of pro- 
1g us and the rest of the world from 
langer of sudden destruction.” He then 
used that he would recommend to 
rress “the establishment of an appro- 
¢ commission to control the production 
use of atomic power within the United 
s.’ This was the domestic problem. 
-he went on to say that he would 
ce further recommendations to Con- 
as to how atomic power can become 
werful and forceful influence towards 
naintenance of peace.” 
‘the same time Henry L. Stimson an- 
ced the creation of two committees, 
for the use of the bomb in the war 
Japan and ways of keeping it secret; 
ther, called the Interim Committee, 
1e study of postwar problems “of both 
nal and international control.” This 
im Committee meets under the chair- 
hip of the Secretary of War and con- 
of representatives of the Navy and 
Departments with the three distin- 
d scientists who played such an im- 
mt part in the discovery of the bomb: 
Vannevar Bush, President James Bry- 
ant, and Dr. Karl T. Compton. 
L. Harrison, president of the New 
Life. Insurance Company was ap- 
1 an alternate chairman of the In- 
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JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


BRIDGES TO TH FUTURE 


—In these epoch-making months of this 
amazing year, Professor Shotwell has 
been following the advance toward 
world organization in a series of articles 
for Survey Graphic. 

Chairman of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, a chairman 
of the consultants at the United Nations 
Conference, he brought intimate knowl- 
edge to bear on discussion of the security 
provisions of the new Charter (July) 
and its economic and social section 
(September). 

In this seventh article of his series, 
Professor Shotwell considers the adjust- 
ment of the United Nations Charter to 
the startling disclosure of the atomic 


bomb. 


In the President’s message to Congress 
there was only a passing reference to the 
control of atomic energy, but there was the 
promise that further messages would fol- 
low. 


Problem of International Control 


All thoughtful people are agreed that 
the secret of the control of atomic energy 
should not be “internationalized” in the 
way in which the ideas of philosophy or 
pure science are given freely to the world. 
This is too dangerous a matter to be turned 
over to irresponsible or anti-social, criminal- 
ly-minded governments or peoples. Presi- 
dent Truman therefore insisted, and right- 
ly so, that adequate controls must be pre- 
pared against the misuse of atomic energy 
before the United States should release the 


-secret to anyone. : 


But what if the others find out the 
secret on their own account? Sooner or 
later that eventuality is not merely a pos- 
sibility but an almost certain probability. 
In the history of the discovery, the Ameri- 
can and British scientists can lay claim only 
to the final, if decisive, steps in the long 
series of experiments and researches in 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, and 
the statement is frequently made that if it 
had not been for the bombing of German 
plants, German scientists would have an- 
ticipated the American achievement and so 
might have utterly changed the course of 
history. 2 

It is not likely that the German scientists 
will cease to work upon this problem, for 
never, even in the heart of the war, was 
there a greater urge upon scientists than 
there is upon the German ones of today 
to attempt to recover the lost potentialities 
of their country. Russia also seems confi- 
dent of success in its experiments. 
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Indeed, it calls for no great flight of the 
imagination to realize that in almost every 
laboratory of every scientific institution in 
the world there will be concentration of 
study upon this central problem of all scien- 
tific knowledge. Under these conditions, it 
seems naive to suppose that the United 
States or Great Britain will be able for long 
to keep the secret. In any case, there must 
be no failure to make provision against the 
possibility of an irresponsible use of this 
new force by other nations, for that is fully 
as essential a provision for our security 
now as the discovery of the bomb itself was 
necessary for our security in the war. 

There must be no Pearl Harbor in the 
lack of provision against surprise by the 
atomic bomb. And the only defense pos- 
sible 1s prevention. 

The need for provision against the event- 
uality of surreptitious preparation for 
irresponsible uses of the bomb requires no 
argument. Steps must be taken as soon as 
possible to ensure a proper control of so 
dangerous a force. The need for immediate 
action is not lessened by the fact that it 
will take time for other powers than those 
already in possession of the secret to pre- 
pare the actual bomb of the future. How- 
ever, continuing the uncertainty as to what 
may happen breeds a sense of insecurity 
which. in turn might result in damage to 
the whole structure of international peace. 

Already both here and in Europe there 
have been voices protesting that the Charter 
of the United Nations has been nullified 
by the bomb and that we must start all 
over again. These generalizations are but 
natural in view of the fact that the pro- 
visions for security in the San Francisco 
Charter were all written prior to the bomb 
and deal with a world situation which no 
longer exists. But this negative attitude 
towards the great effort of the United Na- 
tions to find a way of peace should certain- 
ly not be accepted without at least a careful 
reexamination of the nature of the pro- 
visions in the Charter, a study which has 
not yet been made, or at least has not been 


published. 
The Lesson of History 


Before we turn to see how the Charter 
of the United Nations can be adapted to 
the era of atomic energy, it may be inter- 
esting to look back over a chapter of his- 
tory which is not well enough known. 

The Disarmament Conference of the 
League of Nations is commonly, but wrong- 
ly, thought to have been a complete failure. 
As a matter of fact, its survey of the whole 
problem of security as well as the limita- 
tion of armaments made solid progress in 
opening up a field where sentiment and 
emotion, both international and national, 
had run riot. The outstanding contribu- 
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tion which it made was the insistence 
upon adequate international provision for 
inspection of armaments instead of pre- 
tending that verbal promises could be re- 
lied upon where there was no means of 
finding out if they had been kept. Inter- 
national inspection was seen to be the key 
to the whole edifice of security which, as 
everyone knows, is largely a matter of 
psychology. The withdrawal of Germany 
from the Disarmament Conference put an 
end, however, to all progress along that 
line. 

However, in 1923, ten years before Ger- 
many’s withdrawal, I had a lengthy dis- 
cussion on this matter with Dr. Duisberg, 
the head of the German chemical trust. It 
grew out of the fact that the poison gas 
of the first World War was developed in 
the laboratories of that great chemical city 
of Leverkusen on the Rhine, and that the 
Allied Control Commission was attempting 
to stamp out every possibility of a renewal 
of this activity in any German laboratory 
or factory. Poison gas was at that time 
the equivalent—as nearly as there could 
be an equivalent—of the atomic bomb of 
today. 

Dr. Duisberg readily agreed that there 
would be every advantage to the German 
chemical industry in ridding itself of the 
suspicion entertained against it of possible 
plotting to prepare chemicals secretly with 
which to renew the war in a surprise at- 
tack. He stated his absolute readiness to 
share the secrets of the German chemical 
trusts with properly qualified specialists of 
other countries on the basis of mutual 
reciprocity. When I expressed surprise at 
this he stated that the organization of the 
German chemical industry was so superior 
to that of other countries that he had no 
fear of coming off second best in any such 
exchange of scientific information. Indeed, 
he had made the proposal himself to the 
French a short time previously but had met 
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with rebuff, for reasons which he did not 
explain. 

The reasons undoubtedly lay in the fact 
that the German chemical organization was 
a great cartel which was counting upon 
an economic invasion of other countries. 
The extent to which it was to succeed in 
this became apparent years later in the 
revelations concerning certain American 
firms. It is by no means suggested here that 
international exchange of scientific matters 
should be left in the hands of the great 
aggregations of private business. President 
Truman’s warning against that is abso- 
lutely to the point. It is a matter for gov- 
ernments acting under the full responsi- 
bility of office. 

The important point in Dr. Duisberg’s 
comment is his testimony that so far as 
industrial chemistry is concerned, the shar- 
ing of information with properly qualified 
specialists of other countries could work 
to the advantage of the industry itself. 
This is a conclusion of the first importance. 


Bomb, and Security Council 


Now how would this problem come be- 
fore the Organization of the United Na- 
tions? Obviously it would first be dealt 
with by the Security Council, acting 
through its. technical committee, called the 
Military Staff Committee. This committee 
is to “advise and assist the Security Council 
on all questions” dealing with the employ- 
ment of force by the United Nations. This 
is an inadequate body for dealing with so 
technical a question as that of the atomic 
bomb. It is, however, a perfectly proper 
body for the practical application of scien- 
tific plans. Obviously it must have attached 
to it a committee of experts on much the 
same lines as those of the Interim Com- 
mittee of the United States. 

It would be reasonable to have an addi 
tional clause in the Charter calling for the 
establishment of a technical committee of 
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-bomb succeeds in dissociating war fr 


this kind to advise both the Military $ 
Committee and the Security Council. - 
provision could be made for such a b 
without an amendment to the Charter, 
the Scientific Committee would not b 
committee of policy but of advice cones 
ing the means available for the maintena 
of peace. It therefore could be set up 
the Security Council which, under Art 
29 of the Charter, “may establish such s 
sidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
performance of its functions.” There co 
hardly be any doubt as to the necessity 
such an organ as that which we have j 
mentioned. 

The adjustment of the Charter to the 
of atomic energy is therefore not only f 
sible, but easy. Yet it must be admitted t 
the general picture which the Charter j 
sents of the method of applying fe 
against an aggressor was made antiqua 
overnight by the bomb of Hiroshima. 

The picture is that of armies and naj 
equipped in the old-fashioned way 
major operations. While the atomic ; 
will need an international police force, 
will decidedly not need the maintenance 
huge armies and navies. The single bo: 
at Hiroshima had a greater striking poy 
than any army that ever existed and ph) 
cists tell us that there was_a reserve strenj 
available almost one hundred percent gre 
er than that used. This means that the 
ternational police force must have cont 
of all bombs and possible bombs in | 
world and, having this single armament 
its possession, it can dominate the wo 
for peace. 

Why, then, not just outlaw the bomb a 
keep the old-fashioned military and na 
equipment? The answer is twofold? In 1 
first place, outlawry would not necessai 
keep a lawless nation from using it unl 
there were the same kind of inspection a 
control which would be necessary if it w 
not outlawed. In the second place, the pil 
less rocket bomb, even without ator 
energy, has been developed to a po 
which renders artillery almost as primit 
as bows and arrows. As General H. 
Arnold has so forcefully pointed out, th 
is no longer any need of marching arm 
to launch this deadliest of weapons, for 
can be sent across the stratosphere with 
credible accuracy from points thousar 
of miles away. | 


Blow to Militarism 


The idea of defense by huge battalic 
drilled for maneuvers on the parade grou 
cannot easily be dispelled, because there 
something in the rhythm of marching a 
the massing of thousands of men wh 
touches the springs of emotion in m 
people. But from now on, or at least fr 
sometime in the not distant future, it y 
be seen that this is merely pageantry a 
not the vital means of defense agains: 
threat of war, If, therefore, the ator 


pageantry it will have dealt the heav 
blow to militarism in all history. ; 
This fundamental change in a 
cannot take place over night, for natic 
(Continued on page 417) 


Will Congress Clean House? 


Here are some of the evidences of waste and inefficiency uncovered by 
its Joint committee, and a forecast of recommendations it soon may offer. 


XESS, DESCRIBED as A Monet T Forp 
trying to carry a ten ton load, stands 
than a sporting chance for thorough 
modernization under a program be- 
eveloped by members of the national 
ture itself. 
ugress has been a favorite target for 
sm during recent years. Members, 
al scientists and intelligent citizens 
“viewed with alarm,” as that branch 
ie government slipped further and 
sr away from the Founding Fathers’ 
pt of policy making for the nation. 
the weather, Congress has been a sub- 
f much talk but little corrective action. 
oO recent events favor the legislature’s 
at efforts to reestablish itself. The sur- 
t of Japan brought speedy removal of 
controls through which the President 
ised his wartime grants of power. Con- 
can resume in peace much of the 
tive it delegated to the Executive for 
-if it exhibits a will to exercise such 
ity. Harry S. Truman, who came to 
residency fresh from the upper house 
ongress, has sought to include the 
ators at an early stage in the formu- 
1 of administration policies. This has 
exemplified by the inclusion of 
or Kenneth McKellar, Senate presid- 
ficer, in cabinet sessions and the Chief 
utive’s luncheons at the Capitol with 
ormer cronies. 


The Joint Study | 


¢ present Congress established a joint 
hittee to study reorganization as the 
houses themselves took to heart the 
x tide of criticism. However, enough 


ys were attached to the concurrent 


ution (H. Con. Res. 18) so that ideas 
dered too radical can be pulled up 
by a majority of the membership. For 


g on the ticklish questions of cloture 
e Senate and seniority in both houses, 
esolution was reworded to permit the 


the consolidations and reorganization 
ommittees” but it restrains “any rec- 
endations with respect to the rules, 
mentary procedure, practices, and/or 
dents of either House, or the con- 
n of any matter on the floor of 

: e,” } 7 ‘ } . 
nt Committee on the Organiza- 


ractically all of the varying view- 


in favor of the conservatives. 
rt M. La! ‘ollette, Wisconsin 
advocate of le 


nce, after considerable backing and 


committee to study and recommend ~ 


~ lish fundamental reorganization. 


Congress, to give its full name, — 


y0th houses, with the balance in-— 


HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


—By a newspaperman who took leave of 
journalism to join the. U. S. Navy in 
1942. Lieutenant Comiiander Kreigh- 
baum graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin, then worked with the United 
Press at its New York, Chicago, and 
Washington bureaus, He taught journal- 
ism for a short time at Kansas State 
College, but returned to the UP after 
Pearl Harbor to head the staff of corre- 
spondents covering the war agencies in 
Washington, 

After joining the navy, Commander 
Kreighbaum served first with the fleet 
air wing at Norfolk, then was ordered 
to Washington for duty. He writes that 
he has “high hopes of being a civilian 
again by October or November.” 


roney, New Deal Democrat from Okla- 
homa. 

During the nearly four months that the 
joint committee heard all interested wit- 
nesses, 14 senators and 31 representatives 
appeared in person at the 39 public hear- 
ings and letters or statements were received 
from 16 senators and 21 representatives. In 
addition, 20 employes of Congress, 12 off- 
cials from the executive branch, and 24 
representatives of private organizations 
testified. To this testimony has been added 
data collected by the joint committee’s staff 
under the guidance of Dr. George B. Gal- 
loway, himself chairman of the American 
Political Science Association group that 
wrote the booklet, “The Reorganization of 
Congress.” 

This fall, the joint committee is expected 
to present Congress with concrete proposals 
for self-improvement. This report seems 
likely to reflect the hard core of informa- 
tion collected at the extensive hearings 
rather than to reiterate the prejudices of 
-committee members. < 

What Congress will do with the recom- 
mendations is a question mark. Any over- 
all, thorough going reorganization runs 
smack through the vested interests of many 
members of Congress and statesmanship 
of a high order, plus the persuasive prod 
of public opinion, will be needed to estab- 
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The Committee System 


the 


For example, before the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war and our Panama Canal project, 
a Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
reflected a pressing public interest. This 
committee, which still exists with a staff 
of four clerks drawing salaries totalling 
$10,500 a year, reported just two of the 
709 public general bills of the two-year 
long Seventy-eighth Congress (1943-44). 

Statistics before the joint committee show 
that the maldistribution of the legislative 
workload is widely prevalent among both 
houses. Twenty standing committees in the 
House reported 89 percent of all public 
general bills during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress while 25 other committees had only 
11 percent. In the Senate, 19 standing com- 
mittees accounted for 94 percent of all 
public bills reported while the remaining 
14 committees submitted only 6 percent. 

James Byrnes, former member of both 
houses and now Secretary of State, related 
that special committees find an extraordi- 
nary reluctance to wind up the job and 
cease to exist. He reported that a Senate 
Special Committee on Conservation of 
Wildlife Resources, created in 1930 to rec- 
ommend legislation on the subject, as well 
as a House group for the same purpose, 
created in 1934, is still in existence. 

Here are the figures on committee dis- 
tribution for the present session of Con- 
gress as compiled by the joint committee 
staff: 


Type House Senate Total 
Standing <)./-47 7c aes 48 330, Coke 
Special wi< ane ees 5 7, 12 . 
Jointisescn ee . 6 6 6 
Total sie oh ee 59 FON, 90 


It is little wonder, then, that Representa- 
tive James W. Wadsworth, New York 
Republican, who has served in the Senate 
as well as the House, testified: mee 

“The situation in the House, in its com- % 
mittee structure, is one which might be 
likened to ‘Topsy.’ It has just grown over 
150 years without any planning toward the nf 
achievement of a logical, businesslike or- = 
ganization. No one is to be blamed for it. 
New problems have arisen from time to 
time in that long period of years, and as 
they have arisen the House has had 
appoint standing committees to @ 


themorie. 

“T am convinced that this hodge 
conglomeration of committees in the F 
as it now stands dooms an undu 
tion of those men to service on ¢ 
whose work does not attract their 
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however, suggested more than twenty com- 
mittees in either House or Senate and 
some wanted the number cut to a dozen. 

Senator LaFollette several years ago sug- 
gested the consolidation of Senate commit- 
tees into thirteen. Representative Wads- 
worth recommended to the joint committee 
that the I; «se reduce its number to seven- 
teen. Robert Heller, author of the National 
Planning Association report on “Strength- 
ening the Congress,” proposed fifteen com- 
mittees for each house without going into 
the details of how it should be done. The 
joint committee’s staff, favored thirteen 
committees, which would be similar for 
both houses and which would correspond 
with the principal functional areas of 
public policy. For example, a Committee 
on National Defense would cover all the 
armed services; another on Fiscal Policy 
would have jurisdiction over matters con- 
cerning the ‘Treasury, Federal Reserve 
System, Budget Bureau, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Federal Loan Agen- 
cy, and Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; a third on Social Welfare would 
supervise the National Housing Agency, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Public Health Service, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, and Veterans Administra- 
tion; and still another on Natural Resources 
would have responsibility for the Interior 
Department, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Federal Power Commission. This 
staff-sponsored proposal, naturally, has an 
inside track of the chances of being recom- 
mended to Congress. 

The committee structure is of vital im- 
portance. Each committee is a miniature of 
the full house. Here the pleas are: heard 
for or against legislation, here the bill is 
smoothed into shape. Representative Mon- 
roney asked one witness whether it is not 
correct that 90 percent of the work of 
Congress is done in committees. While 
other committee members nodded agree- 
ment, the witness confirmed the statement. 


Committee Inefficiencies 


Multitudinous committee assignments 
fritter away the time of congressmen and 
witnesses. In some cases, members have so 
many conflicting sessions scheduled for the 
same time morning after morning that they 
keep abreast of events in none of them. 
Researchers found that in the Congress 
concluded last year no senator had fewer 
than five committee assignments. Four sen- 
ators and one representative belonged to 
nine committees—a job which would keep 
them fairly busy just using the subway to 
commute from Capitol to hearing rooms. 

Consolidation and simplification of the 
congressional committee set-up would save 
time of others than members of Congress, 


too. Directors of the Executive departments _ 


and agencies frequently spend considerable 
time before committees. 

Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, chairman of 
the Appeals Board, War Production Board, 
told the joint committee that a study early 
in that agency’s history when matters of 
policy were pressing for decision showed 
that Chairman Donald M. Nelson spent 
approximately one third of his time before 
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congressional committees. Former Rubber 
Director William Jeffers gave in general 
the same testimony before five different 
committees within a ten-day period. 

Even the device of joint hearings, which 
are not too common, would save consider- 
able executive time. Representatives, how- 
ever, fear that the upper house’s members 
might tend to dominate joint hearings, even 
if the deliberations and reports were sep- 
arated. 

Reduction of the number of committees 
also would eliminate the need for numer- 
ous special investigating committees. If the 


lines of responsibility were clearly marked, 


as suggested in the staff proposal, then new 
problems would not fall through the gap 
when interests overlap. 

What, then, is holding back the adoption 
of this reform? What has held it back for 
decades? 

The answer is simple. Any reduction in 
committees automatically cuts the number 
of committee chairmen. Men who now 
hold these positions, or those who are next 
in line, know they would lose the perqui- 
sites of chairmanship, such as naming the 
committee staff and occasionally drafting 
their help to carry the load of personal 
correspondence. 


The Seniority Rule 


The same difficulties operate in regard to 
overthrowing the traditional rule of seni- 
ority. Under this procedure, the committee 
member serving longest automatically be- 
comes committee chairman, provided he 
belongs to the party in power. 

As Representative Albert Gore of Ten- 
nessee testified: 

“T do not think many of us would have 
to look very far to see that strict adherence 
to the rule, because a man has been warm- 
ing a seat in Congress longer than some- 
body else, the only rule by which advance- 
ment is gained in the organization of Con- 
gress, can be carried to ridiculous extremes. 
If that is logical, then it would be logical 
to have as the Speaker of the House not 
the man whom the House would select 
but the fellow who had been a member 
the longest. Whatever argument I have 
heard in support of the seniority rule is 
really an argument for the rewarding of 
experience.” 

A difficulty in eliminating the seniority 
tule is to find a substitute on which a 
majority would agree. Five proposals 
have been advanced: Election of the chair- 
man by secret ballot of the committee 
itself; automatic rotation of chairmanship, 
possibly every six years or oftener; rotation 
of committee membership according to a 
fixed plan, possibly a six-year term (a third 
shifting every Congress); selection of a 
chairman by a super-committee on com- 
mittees, representing the party leaders, 
which would tie the committee chairmen 
in directly with the party program, giving 
the majority party less opportunity to evade 
responsibility; professional administrators 
in the committee’s field who would serve 
as chairmen in a “super-duper clerk” 
capacity. - 

Prof. Walton Hamilton, of the Yale Law 


School, now a special Assistant Attorr 
General, testified that a rotation syst 
would periodically refresh a commit 
with “new blood, fresh ideas, experiet 
won in other fields.” At the same tir 
it would prevent members from long p 
petuating errors in which they have 
vested interest. 

Defending seniority, former Senator H 
old H. Burton told the joint committee: 

“I have been impressed with the fact, 
least insofar as it relates to chairmanshi 
if there were thrust upon the Senate 1 
problem of voting a preference, th 
would develop a friction which wot 
surely contribute to unnecessary friction 
the Senate. There is a great premium 
be placed upon avoiding that. Therefe 
if there is’a system that avoids the ad 
tional personal antipathies that might co 
about from choosing each other for pr 
tions of importance, it should be avoide 


Penny Pinching 


The increase in the complexity of leg 
lative business by Congress is recogniz 
generally. One only has to think of 1 
Bretton Woods agreement, the Uni 
Nations Charter, UNRRA, OPA, WI 
reconversion, full employment, disposal 
surplus war commodities, control of | 
atomic bomb—the urgent matters 
myriad. 

Let’s look at the appropriation figu 
and number of employes and comp 
them with congressional expenditures 
itself and its hired help. 

Since 1900, federal governmental 
penditures—as distinguished from  y 
spending—have increased more than twe: 
times to more than $10,000,000,000 an: 
ally. Wartime expenditures approach: 
$100,000,000,000 a year were authori: 
by the Seventy-eighth Congress (1943-4 
Yet the national legislature’s expenses hi 
risen in all, less than four times and n 
total approximately $16,000,000 in app 
priations for salaries, travel, office and ce 
mittee staffs, and assistants attached eit 
to the Library of Congress Legislative R 
erence Service or to Congress itself. 

Since 1916, when preparations for Wo 
War I began, the Congress has ne 
allotted more than one per cent of the te 
appropriations to itself. Since 1933, | 
than two mills out of each dollar h 
been expended for the entire federal g 
ernment. The per capita cost of Congi 
in 1944 was 11 cents, compared with 
cents a person in 1900 when the approp 
tions for the full session did not tota 
billion dollars. ’ 

Congress employs approximately 3. 
persons. Yet Congress is charged 
supervising and creating basic policy fe 
government which employs approximat 
3,000,000 civilians in addition to more t 
10,000,000 in the armed services. Of cor 
the figures are cHanging rapidly but the 
similarity holds. : re 

This penny-wise, pound-foolish polic 
staffing applies at three levels: Congres 
a whole; committees; the congressn 
offices. ja ' q 

Although a major function of C 
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» draft, consider, and pass laws, its 
lative drafting service has only five 
neys for the entire House membership 
35 and three lawyers—two more are 
he armed services on leave—for the 
te’s 96 members. If the Congress is 
ease to be a “rubber-stamp” for bills 
up from the Executive marked “must,” 
it should have adequate facilities for 
ting legislation. Congress is only ob- 
tionist if it insists that every bill must 
hecked by its legislative counsel, but 
gress should insure that the laws it 
es express its will. 
he total cost of the legislative drafting 
ice for both houses runs $83,000 a year. 
way of contrast, the solicitor for the 
artment of Agriculture has some 600 
loyes and an annual budget of 
00,000. 
ike numerous other witnesses, Professor 
nilton emphasized that Congress can 
properly legislate if denied access to 
Juate informational materials. 
f uninformed about public affairs,” he 
, “it must either blindly decree the 
inies of the people or else abdicate its 
e of lawgiver to the Executive. It is 
content to surrender its office; and 
ly to carry on, it must have facts, 
yses, perspective, alternative proposals, 
el for the difference it all makes.” 


ee dcemanned Workshops 


ource of much of the “completely free” 
rmation is the Legislative Reference. 
fice, a part of the Library of Congress. 
anized approximately thirty years ago, 
ttempts to give, quoting Luther Evans, 
1 assistant librarian of Congress, a non- 
isan, unbiased research and reference 
ice to the members of Congress, a ser- 
which they could rely on absolutely 
being valid from a research point of 
non-partisan, and without policy di- 
” The Service’s 1945 appropriation 
$178,000 of which $105,000 was al- 
J to research and reference. Its “tenta- 
‘oal” for adequate research service is 
),000 annually. | tracts 

hole fields for legislation are not now 
by researchers with special train- 
‘or example, none has special training ~ 


economics, international trade, or | 
geography. All national defense 
ch is handled by the War and Navy 
artments themselves. The research ings 
of money and banking, social 

re (including Indian Affairs), agricul- 
and education is done on a half time 


Senate standing committees had 210 em- 
ployes thirty years ago compared with 259 
clerks and assistants now—an increase of 
49. In the House, committees employed 
110 persons thirty years ago compared with 
the current figure of 133 clerks and “jani- 
tors” —an increase of 23. Thus, over the 
past thirty years of tremendous expansion 
for two world wars and the peace between, 
congressional committees added only 72 in- 
dividuals to take care of the increased 
spadework for federal legislation. This is 
a far cry from the expansion of the Execu- 
tive branch and seems to be penny-saving 
carried to a ludicrous extreme. In this re- 
spect, Congress almost resembles the shabby 
man who passed out twenty dollar bills 
on a street corner but insisted upon living 
in an unheated shack down by the railroad 
tracks. 

The staffing of committees is so bad that 
Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller General, 
could testify: 

“At present we have a situation where 
Congress annually appropriates billions to 
the Executive branch, but treats itself so 
poorly that it has to go to the Executive 
branch and beg, borrow, or steal personnel 
to help run its business.” 

Many resolutions passed by the Senate 
and House authorize committees or sub- 
committees to obtain assistance from Execu- 
tive departments and agencies. During Feb- 
ruary, 1945, a typical month, nine Senate 
committees used 66 persons whose total 
annual compensation was $247,036. 

The chief trouble is that these individuals 
may be partisan, or subtly influence legisla- 
tion since frequently they are the sole 
source of information. 

In his testimony, Senator Owen Brewster 
of Maine related: 3 

“T have been on Naval Affairs in both 
the House and Senate, and both committees 
rely exclusively on naval aides. Without re- 


flecting at all upon the competency of these — 


gentlemen, their character and integrity— 
T have a high regard for them—I think it is 
perfectly ridiculous for a great committee 
to depend exclusively upon the Executive 
department if we are a three-department 
system. . . . Without questioning in the 
slightest the character, the intelligence and 


I think it is obvious that Congress is the 


agency upon which the people must rely 


to make sure that the Executive tree is ap-_ 


propriately and periodically pruned.” 


stituent. 
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) the District.t ae 


gia Democrat and member of Congress for 
fifteen years, told the joint committee: 

“For the past two and a half years I have 
been the Democratic whip in the House. 
Perhaps I ought not to say this but, with- 
out being critical of anybody, I know that 
the members of the House are finding great 
difficulty in giving sufficient time to legisla- 
tive matters because of the constant and 
pressing demand from their constituents 
to deal with matters in the Executive 
branch of the government.” 

Dr. Benjamin B. Wallace of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, warned: 
“Unless the Congress can solve the problem 
of the pressure of errand running on the 
time of potential statesmen, all else is 
whistling in the wind.” 


Suggested Remedies 


To remedy this situation, several propo- 
sals have been advanced. Representative 
Ramspeck suggested enactment of a consti- 
tutional amendment consolidating present 


congressional districts with each enlarged. 


district electing one representative to serve 
as his constituents’ “errand boy” and the 
other to give his time exclusively to legisla- 
tion. A number of witnesses endorsed the 
plan but others considered it too great an 
innovation. An “administrative assistant,” 
to be paid up to $7,500 a year, congress- 
men agreed, would be a Godsend. A com- 


petent man in such a position could lift a. 


tremendous load off a member of Congress. 
Both houses now have provisions restricting 
payment to any one employe on a member’s 


staff to approximately $5,000. The total 


amount for staff assistance exceeds this fig- 
ure. The House membership voted itself 


$3,000 a member in increased stafing funds 
at the previous session. The Senate kept 
its allotments unchanged. 


~ Running the District of Columbia, where. 


citizens do not have a vote, and passing 
upon minor claims against the government 
are two other time-devouring duties for 
congressmen. ee 
Sentiment seems to favor enfranchising 
the District citizens. Opinions differ as to 


how this can best be accomplished, but vir- 
tually all who have studied the problem — 


believe there is little justification for mem- 


integrity of any of the people downtown, bers of Congress serving as city councilmen 
to approve local ordinances. The House, — 
for instance, spends two days each month — 
considering District bills. The general goo 
certainly requires that these days sh 


be reclaimed for national affairs—to 


nothing about probable improvements 
ape RS Ree 
ay s 


Under th 


government without 


When Doctors Disagree 


EDITORS OF PUPULAR MAGAZINES DON’T PRINT 
the following versicle on their mastheads, 
but nevertheless it’s their guide, philoso- 


pher, and friend in gauging what readers 
want: 


“The articles that I like best 
Are always, if the truth be told 
The ones that just corroborate 
The views that I already hold.” 


How is it with medical journals? What's 
in the mind of the rank-and-file doctors 
who read them and of the appointed elite 
of doctors ‘who control them? Doctors’ 
knowledge of the sciences and arts of medi- 
cine we may take for granted. What about 

. their knowledge of the economics and or- 
ganization of medical service? What are 
their attitudes towards the public policies 
on which the economics and organization 
of medicine largely depend? These are 
questions of first importance to the future 
of medical care in America. 

On these pages are exhibits which reveal 
some of the answers. Most of the quota- 
tions are from editorials or articles in “of- 
ficial” medical journals, that is, journals 
which are organs of a state society or of 
the American Medical Association. “A few 
are from physicians writing in other pe- 
riodicals. —Two are official statements of 
medical organizations. 

t The physicians who give formal expres- 

sion to the sentiments which exude Be 
Exhibit A are generally financially success- 
ful, middle-aged or elderly specialists who 
are the elected or appointed officials of a 
medical society. They represent the rank- 
and-file of physicians as the owners of 
thousand-acre commercial farms represent 


F, H. Smith, M.D., address before the 
| Women’s Club of Abingdon, Va., (Vir- 
| ginia Medical Monthly, April 1945, p. 

: 179): “. . . If medical care of the "sick 
. .. is ever regimented under government 
_ decree and control, not only have we 
_ brought medical service down to a drab 
~ level, but we have taken the most decisive 
step ‘possible to conceive of toward taking 

er, by the same process, all professions, 
dustry, all enterprise of every sort. 
that will be socialism or some other 
of ie eset 


ay \ 


14 | of the Medical Society 
eb, 1945, p, 39): “... We 


; eat well to the long preamble devel- 
by for i n | 
1 of eS enter- eth 
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(sic?) the dirt farmer. Their political 
philosophy is like Herbert Hoover’s, or less 
polite exponents like Frank Gannett or 
Samuel E. Pettengill. 

A great mass of rank-and-file physicians 
accept these. views and give a big hand to 
the orator or editor who arouses their feel- 
ings by expressing them. They believe sin- 
cerely that compulsory health insurance 
would mean governmental direction of 
medical practice. They believe it would 
mean lower standards of care, less income, 
loss of independence. Most physicians are 
idealists by tradition, individualists by ex- 
perience, small businessmen by necessity, 
and conservatives by association. The physi- 
cians who achieve the financial, social, and 
professional status which bring office and 
influence in medical societies are generally 
at the extreme Right of the progressive-con- 
servative political arc. The editorial from 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation displays this state of mind. 

Exhibit B manifests the opposite point of 
view, the forthright advocacy of legislation 
which is officially anathema to organized 
medicine. To the leaders of most medical 
societies, support of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill is not dissent. It is heresy. 

“If it were known that I favored this 
bill,” a rising surgeon in a midwestern city 


EXHIBIT A—Right-Wingers 


regimentation; between democracy and 
dictatorship; between self-respect and 
slavery. No doubt a determined effort will 
be made by various groups, notably the 
labor leaders who are closest to Moscow, 
to force this bill upon the public sea 


Editorial, (Journal of the American Medi- — 
cal Association, June 30, 1945, p. 668): 
. Raymond Moley, editor of 


Se eo 8] 


Newsweek magazine, says: ‘It is an old gag | 


of Senator Wagner’s to preface a bill with — 
a bunch of rhetorical tripe, called a decla- 
ration of policy!’ The statement refers 


‘Senator Wagne 


term policy of delaying actions. I 


_ AMA’s House of Delegates for 
” 


whispered to me at a luncheon to plan 

campaign for it, “I might not be droppe 
from my hospital staff position, but 

should certainly lose many of my referre 
cases. I just can’t face it. I have a wife an 
four children.” How many doctors are fe 
national health insurance in principl 
whether or not they have yet satisfied thei 
minds as to any particelar bill? There 1 
no way of answering this question. Th 
heresy-hunting policy of the AMA and ¢ 
some (not all) state and county medicé 
societies, springs partly from fear an 
partly from a misapplied tradition of “pre 
fessional unity.’ 

Exhibit C ‘moves us from the realm ¢ 
slogans towards an area of realism. Sine 
1939 perhaps as many as 1,250,000 millio 
people have been enrolled as members fe 
the surgical-obstetrical insurance plans spor 
sored by medical societies. Half of thes 
are in Michigan. The other plans are sma 
and slow of growth. There have been lon 
delays in getting them started. A majorit 
of state societies have not as yet started an} 
Their motivation is largely negative—fez 
of governmental health insurance —an 
they proceed as yet with the insistence the 
the profession must do the job alone an 
by methods of organization and paymer 
incompatible with comprehensive servic 
of good quality and low cost? 

“My worst job,” a leader in one pla 
said to me a few months ago, “is tot cart 
along the conservative members of our ow 
committee. Some of these fellows are -afra 
that any change is the entering wedge 
state medicine. Some of them just ke 
fighting to keep the fee rates high.” 

- The medical society plans represe 
nevertheless, an invaluable administrati 
experience for physicians, by which ma 
more people than the handful of the 
surance plan members will ultima 
profit. State and local medical societies h 
felt popular demand for action to 
medical costs. The movement for actior 
the profession has sprung from the loc 
and states and pressed — though not 
hard or unitedly—upon the AMA’ s 


one of the ten “principles” adopte: by 


ance Sate anys social x rimen 


EXHIBIT B—Progressives 


Miles Atkinson, M.D., vice-chairman, 
Uhe Physicians Forum, (American 
‘ederationist, June 1945, p. 25): “The 
Joctors of America realize increasingly, 
1s do the men and women in the fac- 
ories, on the farms, in the villages and 
n the cities, that the health of the 
American people is not what it should 
xe. . . . Progressive doctors believe 
_... that a bill of the nature of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill should be 


dassed as quickly as possible by the 
~ONGTress, . Ais 


Physicians Forum pamphlet—For the 
People’s Health (1945): “The only fair 
way to assure that the people’s health 
is cared for is through a national social 
security system. We already have a 
national social security system. All we 
have to do is broaden it.” ’ 


\ovement from the rear forward. Volun- 
health insurance plans are explicitly 
roved (No. 4), though they must fit the 
AMA pattern; federal-state grants are 
roved with qualifications (No 7); hos- 
lization insurance is recognized without 
lification, a change since 1934 when “all 
s of hospital insurance schemes” were 
ominated “mechanizations of medical 
ctice.” Four points relate to postwar ad- 
ments, none however indicating how 
nobilized doctors are to be gotten into 
as that need them. “Sustained produc- 
Y” appears as No. 1, but nothing is said 
ut full employment. The points about 
lic health expansion and care for the 
dy (No. 2 and 4) follow former pro- 
incements. Nowhere is a hospital build- 
program mentioned. Nowhere is there 
gnized the principle of nationwide 
cading of costs, or nationwide equaliza- 
1 of hospital facilities. Each “locality” is 
do its own job—a conception heedless 
he fact that some localities have a flying 
t, with the doctors, specialists, hospitals, 
ics, laboratories, and wealth of a metro- 
itan area, while others have nothing at 
but a few devoted, elderly doctors and 
grough income to support them de- 


ints 6 and 12 suggest that nobody — 
Id be in a hurry. These cautions are 
ced by accompanying statements — 
ore facts are required about medical 
and that legislators should be espe- 


arl Bearse, M.D., (Jackson County 
Medical Society Bulletin, April 14, 1945, 
Kansas City, Mo.): “. . . we must * 
the fact that radical changes in — 
edical practice are inevitable. . . . 
ough these organizations (county and 
edical societies) we should devise 
‘or better distribution of medical 
id promote prepayment medical — 


~ © 
pe C 


for 


AY 
te 


the low income group.” _— 


cially careful to exercise “deliberation” 
about compulsory health insurance. 

The officers of county and state societies 
who want national leadership to help their 
slow-moving medical plans, will find noth- 
ing in the AMA program that goes even as 
far as they have gone already. The physi- 
cians who are for national legislation can 
see how far their national professional asso- 
ciation lags behind. 

From these excursions*sve learn that doc- 
tors disagree. Despite a preponderantly con- 
servative mass, a progressive minority has 
at last come to public self-expression. It is 
not only the Physicians Forum. The “Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improvement 
of Medical Care” is a body of distinguished 
scientists, teachers and practitioners who is- 
sue from time to time statements of policy 
and analyses of legislation. 

At the other end of the scale, even more 
Rightist than the AMA, is the “Association 
of American Physicians and Surgeons,” or- 
ganized a few years ago in Gary, Ind. and 
dedicated to uncompromising opposition to 
compulsory health insurance even to the 
extent of withholding service from patients 
if a law should be passed. Its by-laws re- 
quire that any doctor shall be expelled if he 
accepts policies that are disapproved by 75 
percent of the membership. To the AMA 
leaders, this organization is too impolite to 
be expedient. 

In his recent literary exchange with Dr. 
Ernst P. Boas, chairman of the Physicians 
Forum, Dr. Morris Fishbein declared that 
he would not publish the Forum’s protest, 
having no “mandate from the AMA to 
make the Journal of the Association a soap- 
box.” It is precisely soapboxes that are 
needed by the medical profession. Intoler- 
ance of dissenting views on social-economic 
questions and the failure of most medical 
meetings and journals to supply doctors 
with disagreeable facts and open discus- 
sion, handicap very seriously the adapta- 
tions which medical men and institutions 
will surely have to make during this 
generation. 

For it is apparent that the official leaders 
of the medical majority disagree with the 


majority of the American public. The 


opinion polls and the election returns 
demonstrate that. | 

Progressives need soapboxes, too. Laymen 
and physicians need to study and discuss 
programs of medical care and they must 


_ EXHIBIT C— Voluntary Insurance 
Charles _ Fidler, 


M.D., presidential ad- 
dress, (Wisconsin Medical Journal, June 
1945, p. 612): “The physicians and hos-— 
pitals concerned in caring for the sick are 
now in a position to offer something bet-— 
ter than political control, namely, pre- 
paid medical services and prepaid hospital — 
services.” ents. Oh ae ie 


Bese (Mediciae ; Jan. 20, — 
“The medical | fession will 


discuss them together if either is to get the 
best results. Many civic and social agencies 
have doctors in their membership or on 
their staffs—hospitals, clinics, public depart- 
ments, homes for old folks and for children, 
family agencies, councils and committees. 
Among Survey Graphic readers are many 
leaders in these agencies. Every such con- 
tact provides opportunity for discovering 
and encouraging the progressive doctors, 
even if only privately, and for talking 
things over with the other fellows. Most of 
us are more open-minded around a fire- 
place than on a platform. This kind of 
soapbox is best used with an audience of 
one. 


EXHIBIT D 
The AMA’s Program 


1—“Sustained production leading to 
better living conditions with improved 
housing, nutrition and sanitation which 
are fundamental to good health; we 
support progressive action towards 
achieving these objectives.” 


2—An extended program of disease 
prevention with expansion of public 
health services to every part of the 
nation, 


3—“Increased hospitalization insurance 
on a voluntary basis.” 


4—Expansion to all localities of volun- 
tary sickness insurance plans “under 
principles already established by the 
AMA.” 


5—“Hospitalization and medical care 
to the indigent by local authorities 
under voluntary hospital and sickness 
insurance plans.” 


6—A survey of each state to establish 
the need for additional medical care. 


7——Federal aid to states “where definite 
need is demonstrated,” to be adminis- 
tered “by the proper local agencies .. . 
with the help and advice of the medi- 
cal profession.” _ . 


8—Informing the people of such plans 
with recognition that “such voluntary 
programs need not involve increased 


taxation.” 


-9—A continuous survey of all volun-_ 
tary health plans to see whether they 


meet needs and improve quality of care. 


10—Discharge of doctors from the — 
armed forces as fast as possible to 
speed up redistribution of physicians 
to areas short of them. ae Se 
11—Increased availability of medical | 
education to provide more doctors for — 
rural areas. I ie oe 


12—“Postponement of consideration of - 
revolutionary changes while 60,000 
medical men are in the service vo 
tarily and wh‘le 12.000,000 men — 


women are in uniform” 


- 13—Adjustments in draft 
mit students to prepare 
tinue medical studies. 


aes 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Three Views of the Japanese 


AMERICAN KNOWLEDGE OF JAPANESE LIFE 
and character is not so extensive and thor- 
ough that we are justified in using it as 
a basis for quick judgments. We do not 
know the Japanese as, for instance, we 
know the French and British. Our knowl- 
edge of these two peoples has been so pro- 
foundly changed by twenty-five years or 
more of intimate contact that the motion 
pictures have had to discard the stage 
Englishman and the gesticulating French- 
man with the pointed beard. 

The only Americans who profess in- 
timate knowledge of Japanese ways are 
those who have served abroad in mission- 
ary, diplomatic, consular, and commercial 
capacities, and residents of the Pacific 
Coast states who have had to compete with 
Japanese and who know the Nisei from di- 
rect association with them. 

The rest of America probably has a gen- 
eral impression of the Japanese as shifty, 
cunning, treacherous—an impression deep- 
ened by the surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Moreover, as the result of the war, 
we lump all Japanese together as war- 
mongers, out to conquer the world and dis- 
possess the white men in Asia. This is the 
counterpart of our view of Germans as 
collectively and individually cutthroats, and 
worse. 


Some of the Undercurrents 


But as the camera moves closer to Japan- 
ese soil and records not merely the huge 
industries but the hovels of the lowly 
peasants, we begin to see what authors 
mean when they write that there are many 
undercurrents of dissatisfaction in Japan 
and that we must begin to capitalize them. 
Indeed, ever since Japan surrendered, we 
have been treated to debate and contro- 


versy over the ways the Japanese were to . 


be punished and reformed, and the argu- 
ment has turned on whether we were 
going to work with the established order, 
the business and financial agencies, or the 
underdogs who were suppressed before and 
during the war. 

Emphasis on the two policies has made 
us aware that Japan is hardly the coherent, 
unified nation we suspected when it rav- 
aged the East. Central to this debate is the 
position of the Emperor, and American 
support of his position as the leader and 
spokesman of his people has led to the 
conclusion in some quarters that we are 
also supporting the financial power for 
which he stands, and which, though civil- 
ian, was the strong box that armed the 
militarists. 

So we take stock of the views expressed 
by men familiar with the Far East and 
with Japanese methods and try to reach 
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a reasonable conclusion that will guide us 
in our dealings with Japan. Since none of 
the new books is recent enough to analyze 
the methods of General MacArthur, we 
need not waste time wondering whether he 
1s going right or left. 


How to Change Japan 


[ am sure Andrew Roth, who writes 
“Dilemma in Japan” (Little, Brown; $2.50), 
would have discussed this had there been 
time to incorporate such a chapter in his 
book, for he fears that the policy of the 
State Department is influenced too strongly 
by Joseph C. Grew. Mr. Grew, for ten 
years our ambassador to Tokyo, recently 
resigned as Under-Secretary of State. He 
wanted to keep the Empéror and is con- 
sidered sympathetic to the conservatives 
and “stabilization.” 

The point of Mr. Roth’s book is that 
Japan is a land of poverty, injustice, sup- 
pression, and resentment and that the way 
to create a democratic Japan is to deal with 
these dissatisfied elements. But Mr. Roth, 
who is undoubtedly able though quite 
young to be an authority, believes in a 
radical adjustment—the nationalization of 
banks and industries and the elimination of 
the Emperor. This last is to be accom- 
plished by vote of the Japanese people 
themselves after proper democratic indoc- 
trination. 

On reading “Dilemma in Japan” we get 
the impression that Japan is ready for a 
social and economic upheaval. All that need 
be done is to remove the lid. Mr. Roth 
cites proof that the Japanese do change 
their attitudes when properly approached. 

There was, for instance, the episode on 
Guam, when two Japanese captives volun- 
teered to travel on a sound truck and invite 
their compatriots to surrender, assuring 
them they would have decent treatment. It 
brought results. ~ 

In Japan itself many minority groups 
have at different times agitated and pro- 
tested against unjust conditions. These rice 
riots, strikes, and a form of socialist propa- 
ganda had the sympathy of liberal jour- 
nalists and political leaders. As late as 1931, 
when the Manchurian incident took place, 
the left-wing labor movement was able to 


protest openly against continental expan=~ 


sion; even five years later, the Social Mass 
Party elected members of the Diet. 

The workers’ food rations caused strikes 
in Kobe, Nagoya, and Kokura as late as 
1941, and according to Mr. Roth opposition 
never completely died down. Much of it 
was stimulated by the Chinese communists 
in Yenan, whose school for Japanese 


_ prisoners has been described before, and. 


who apparently were able to circulate anti- 


he 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 


war arguments not only among civili 
workers but also in the army. 

Mr. Roth’s alternatives are: Alleviz 
the ills of the people and they will wo 
with us; restore their bosses to power at 
we lose the peace. He asks us to empl 
only those Japanese who have a record 
opposition to militarism. Then he asks ~ 
to draw on “the democratic potential,” t 
people who need (and want) better liv 
standards and free speech. It is his co 
viction that no good can be derived fro 
permitting the financial overlords at 
feudal landholders to retain power und 
the Emperor. Unless the system is change 
the people remain oppressed. 


Lesson from Hong Kong 


Robert S. Ward, an American represer 
ative of the Department of Commerce ; 
Hong Kong in 1941, who lived und 
Japanese rule for six months before bei 
permitted to return home on the Grif 
holm, has made an expert contribution » 
our knowledge of the Japanese and the 
military methods in “Asia for the Asiatic 
the Techniques of Japanese Occupatior 
(University of Chicago Press; $3). 

Mr. Ward’s book is pertinent here on 
in showing how carefully the Japanese pr 
ceeded to wreck the ruling groups in‘tl 
city administration, the financial affairs ar 
police surveillance of Hong Kong. It 
quite unlikely that Americans in Jape 
would so thoroughly devitalize a city, tut 
it upside down and then straighten it o 
under a new flag, for we are not intereste 
in making Japan into American territor 
But the Japanese had plans for taking ov 
Hong Kong, through dispossessing tk 
British and persuading the Chinese, | 
both subtle and direct means, to work wit 
them. One of their methods was to“deba: 
the Hong Kong currency, in which tl 
Chinese had their stakes. Mr. Ward h; 
given every step of the ruin and reorganiz 
tion of Hong Kong in great detail and ¢ 
that score his book should have unusu 
value for any student of Japanese militai 
conquest. 

Here we learn what an important pa 
motion pictures and theaters play in inf 
encing opinion. To visit the “garden” 
electric shadows” was an important eve 
in the lives of dockyard workers and she 
runners, and when they saw only Japane 
successes on the newsreels, they could n 
help being impressed. In the theaters t 
villain was traditionally the “big whi 
face,” and we can hardly blame the Orie 
tals for thus turning the: tables on us, f 
until a few years ago they provided | 
favorite movie villains. In this connect 
it is clear that our own propaganda - 
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helped considerably by our newsreels 
Asiatic theaters, although our romantic 
ies, picturing unrealistic extremes of 
nor and opulence, hardly tell the truth 
it ourselves. Several writers have testi- 
to the illusions created in oriental 
ds about Americans because of the 
; tale world our motion pictures present 
hem. 


Conclusions of a Specialist 


srhaps the sanest and best informed of 
recent books on Japan is John F. Em- 
"s “The Japanese Nation” (Farrar and 
shart; $3). Mr. Embree is a specialist 
Far Eastern affairs who has been of 
it help to the army and the navy, the 
Rast Civil Affairs Training School, the 
ce of Strategic Services, and the War 
cation Authority. Since he has no 
tical program to advance, his book is 
er balanced than that of Mr. Roth. Mr. 
bree argues that the Emperor is not so 
ortant as we have been led to believe. 
- tuler’s position has changed much 
1 the years, and if today Hirohito is the 
rehead of the financial group, it is only 
use that group manipulates the govern- 
it. 

ir. Embree believes that the war will 
ig many changes to Japan. Disillusioned 
sted men and civilians will part com- 
y with government officials and high 
y officers. Of special interest is his calm 
lusion that “the economic and financial 
cture of the nation, already well on the 
toward nationalization and away from 
Il scale competing enterprises, will per- 
s become completely socialized, at least 
the field of natural resources, public 
ties, and heavy industries.” : 
fr. Embree believes in the progress and 
pendence of the Far East and sees any 
mpt to thwart its logical development 
aying the foundations for a new war. 
Western powers, he says, should pre- 
to “withdraw gracefully.” 


[UDICE: JAPANESE AMERICANS, 
OL OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE, 
Carey McWilliams, Little, Brown. $3. 


will undoubtedly become a shelf of 
lentaries on the wartime removal of 

and Japanese Americans from the 
Coast. It is trite to say that nothing 
forced evacuation of 100,000 men, 
1, and children ever occurred in the 
tates before, but it is not always 
ed what a drastic break with Ameri- 
adition was involved. The judgment 
tory will not rest favorably on this ex- 
nary departure from i in 
ap sent volum 


e is any indica- 
ne ed - 4 Aga 
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petitors, something which they had been 
trying to accomplish for forty years. 

Racial bias stands out clearly in the of- 
ficial pronouncements of those most re- 
sponsible for the evacuation. Forty years of 
anti-Japanese agitation had so identified the 
Japanese Americans with Japan that even 
the highest military authority was unable 
to make the distinction. The story of this 
long cultivation of an attitude has been told 
more than once before, ut Mr. McWil- 
liams tells it ably and with an eye to the 
interests which created arid manipulated 
racial antipathies. 

In the reviewer’s judgment, the most use- 
ful contribution of this book, apart from its 
demonstration of the racialist official atti- 
tudes underlying the evacuation, is its 
dramatic analysis of the morphology of race 
prejudice. Hatred of the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia is no grass roots phenomenon, but a 
nurtured product. Anti-Japanese agitation 
has always been carried on by groups or- 
ganized for the purpose. It is seldom 
realized how completely race prejudice 
against the Japanese (and other Orientals) 
in California has been manufactured by 
these organized groups. Mr. McWilliams 
names them and shows how they work. 

The record is carefully documented; with 
unimportant exceptions, the conclusions 
drawn are supported abundantly by the 
facts. It is to be hoped that this book will 
be widely read, for it is a necessary anti- 
dote to the floods of false propaganda 
which have been for so many years the 
principal “information” reaching the 
American people on this important subject. 
Field representative Davis McEnTIrE 
American Council of Race Relations 
San Francisco, Calif. 


COLOR AND DEMOCRACY: Colonies and 
Peace, by W.-E. B. DuBois, Harcourt, 
Brace. $2. 


OvuT. OF THE LEGION OF CONTEMPORARY 


‘books about the postwar world, this slender 


Er; 


It diagnoses the fundamental issue as that 


volume ought to be among the half-dozen 
judged indispensable. Clearsightedly it con- 
nects the political and economic structure of 
the modern world and Western civilization 
with its historic roots of capitalism and 
colonialism, and sees in the double dilemma 
of political and economic imperialism the 
crux of the world crisis. 


of a world half-slave, half-free, with the 
protagonist forces not just democracy versus 
fascism but democracy versus colonialism. 
This world condition, with 750,000,000 
colonials or near-colonials, has been, in Dr. 
Du Bois’s judgment, the basic taproot of 
most modern wars, and will be the basic 
problem of world reconstruction and world 
peace. The future of coloni t 
ays, is the 


system of 


and the treat- 


and stable criticism 


The argument comes fittingly out of the 
author’s lifetime of special experience. A 
prime mover in the first World Races Con- 
gress held in London in 1911, Dr. Du Bois 
organized and led three Pan-African Con- 
gresses, one of which attempted unsuccess- 
fully to center the attention of the Versailles 
Peace Conference in 1919 on the issues of 
colonial reconstruction. 

This book is really Dr. Du Bois’s appeal 
to the San Francisco World Organization 
Conference; it emphasizes that unless the 
Economic and Social Security Council can 
safeguard more effectively and constructive- 
ly the rights of colonial peoples, the world 
will still not be either safe for democracy 
or secure from future war. 

“Colonies are the slums of the world,” 
he says. “Not until we face the fact that 
colonies are a method of investment yield- 
ing unusual returns, or expected to do so, 
will we realize that the colonial question is 
a part of the battle between capital and 
labor in the modern economy. . . . This 
profit has been the foundation of much of 
modern wealth, luxury, and power, and the 
envious competition to dominate colonial 
fields of industrial enterprise led to the first 
World War and was a prime cause of the 
second World War.” Dr. Du Bois’s final 
prescriptions are: 

1. The direct representation 
colonial peoples alongside the 
peoples in the World Assembly. 

2. The organization of a Mandates Com- 
mission under the Economic and Social 
Council with definite power to investigate 
complaints from and conditions in colonies 
and make public their findings. 

3. A clear statement of the intention of 
each imperial power to take, gradually but 
definitely, all measures designed to raise the 
peoples of their colonies to a condition of 
complete political and economic equality 
with the peoples of the master nations, 
and eventually either to incorporate them 
into the polity of the master nations or to 
allow them to become independent free 
peoples. 3Og 

In this drastic and democratic way would 
Dr. Du Bois have us implement the new 
‘World Charter. And interestingly enough, 
the same logic and the same bill of minority — 
rights is applied to the American race ques- 
tion, which the author construes as “an in-_ 
ternal colonial situation and problem.” 
Howard University, ~ Avan Locke © 
Washington, D. C. ee 
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_RE-EDUCATING GERMANY, by Wern« 
_ Richter. University of Chicago Press. $3.5 

_ THE PREMONITION OF THE AUTHOR 1 
his book would be regarded by many o 
American readers as “too pro-German” 
by anti-Hitler Germans as too severe 
German people has come true. — 
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What the book offers is first a thoughtful 
analysis and defense of the purposes and 
achievements of the Weimar Republic in 
the field of education—a necessary correc- 
tive to the distortions of the Third Reich 
and the empty heritage it left behind. Such 
“reconstruction” of an unhappy past is a 
thankless task indeed, but it may be help- 
ful to the “strategy of rebirth,” the outline 
of which is the second purpose of Richter’s 
study. 

Based on his intimate knowledge of the 
German educational world which he right- 
ly sees against the background of European 
culture, and enriched by his more recent 
experience in American higher education, 
Richter offers a number of definite recom- 
mendations for educational postwar plan- 
ning. They deserve careful consideration, 
even if they will not find general accept- 
ance. They may be summarized thus: in- 
troduction of the American liberal arts col- 
lege with its emphasis on social adjustment; 
wider employment of women as elementary 
teachers in the hope of a more humane 
and balanced outlook; a comprehensive 
plan fot adult education to reorient the 
“Jost generation”; the removal of the pre- 
war disparities in educational and economic 
opportunity; and finally, the furthering of 
European thinking and Christian ethics. 

These recommendations for bridging the 
gap between Germany and the world pre- 
suppose the existence of the “other Ger- 
many.” Richter’s position means complete 
rejection of Vansittart who, the author feels, 
“unconsciously succumbed to the Nazi 
ideology.” 

Recognizing that forced education from 
the outside will not help, that the rehabili- 
tation of Germany must come from within, 
the short experience since the collapse 
shows clearly that a “rebirth” (if rebirth 
there is) of Germany’s European and 
Christian spirit will take a long time. For 
years we have been warned by careful 
analysts that the legacy of dictatorship is a 
great vacuum and that the Germans may 
emerge from this war not penitent but only 
doubly embittered by their second defeat. 

The Germans may in time set for them- 
selves new positive goals. This will depend 
in part on the policies of the United Na- 
tions. But nothing is so dangerous as to 


follow wishful thinking and to underrate - 


the dilemma with which Germany will 
confront the world for years to come. 
Sicmunp NEUMANN 
Department of Government 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


CITY DEVELOPMENT, by Lewis Mum- 
| ford. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Wuen I First GLANCED THROUGH THIS NEW 
volume of Lewis Mumford’s it appeared to 
me to be a series of footnotes which might 


be added to his “The Culture of Cities” ~ 


which is, incidentally, the finest product of 
his agile mind. After reading these essays 
I have come to a different conclusion. I 
see now that he had another aim in view, 
and this brief review represents nothing 
more than my interpretation of that aim. 
Not many contemporary authors would 
have the temerity to republish essays deal- 
ing with public issues and printed as far 
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back as 1921. Fortunately all of the essays 
included in this book deal with the same 
theme, namely, living in cities, and hence 
the disparities ot time are not too discon- 
certing. 

I do not know whether I am now inter- 
preting Mumford’s purpose correctly, but 
from the reader’s point of view the chief 
merit of this volume is its reference to time. 
Many of the larger cities of the world are 
soon to be rebuilt. Will all the old and 
horrible mistakes be again incorporated in 
bricks and stone and steel? Will another 
generation of city dwellers be consigned to 
live dwarfed and truncated lives because no 
one in authority knows either the principles 
of building or the principles of living? As 
addressed to these questions this collection 
of Mumford’s essays has relevance and 
pertinence. 

One need not agree with all of Mum- 
ford’s principles, but to read him will force 
one to think more sharply about one’s own. 
When he states, for example, that the fact 
of lessening population pressure in cities 
gives rise to quality considerations, one may 
interject numerous doubts, but the prin- 
ciple itself necessarily leads to keener 
reflection. 

What makes his principles so provocative 
is the fact that in two of these essays he 
actually applies them to concrete situations, 
namely, with respect to the future plans 
for Honolulu and London. Here he is at 
his best; when confronted with projected 
programs of contemporary city planners he 
is able to draw upon his vast and generous 
perspectives; then the play of his critical 
mind becomes exciting. 

In this connection the present volume has 
a value above that of exhortation: it has 
the virtue of being a guide for those upon 
whom will fall the responsibility of build- 
ing the new cities of the future. 

Epuarp C. LinpeMaAn 
New York School of Social Work 


THE SEAMLESS ROBE, by Sarah Cleghorn. 

Macmillan, $2, 

TOUGH-MINDED FOLK WHO CALL THEMSELVES 
realists may not like this little book. They 
will want to argue about it and it should 
not be read as argument, but as testimony, 
as exposition of a way of life. In these 
pages a rare person has revealed her in- 
sight, and it is that of a gentle but courage- 
ous spirit. 

The “seamless robe” is a symbol of un- 
realized spiritual unity of mankind. The 
deification of love, the attempt to resolve 
the age-old problem of evil by creative good 
will and the uncompromising opposition to 
war may, to be sure, leave the theologian 
and the moral philosopher unsatisfied. But 
if they do not find here something authen- 
tic, so much the worse for them. mS 

The redemption of human life, in- 
dividually and collectively, demands a faith 
that outruns both fact and logic. Such a 
faith affirms something not merely about 
men as they are but about man as destiny 
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drives him to become. This is, of course, 


the language of religion, and Miss Cleg- 
horn’s book is profoundly religious at the 


universal level. 
_ Along with the mysticism, which is that 


» 


of common experience not something of 
for the initiated, there is plenty of ethi 
realism. The cruel denials of social justi 
and the thwarting of redemptive intenti 
that mar human existence stand @ 
plainly. But the burden of the writing 
the capacity of the human spirit for who 
ness and fellowship. 


The author believes in appraising man 
the light of his best impulses because th 
represent his potentialities. If this be “p 
fectionism” it has nevertheless a tonic qu 
ity in a time when the tendency to desp: 
of the future is fostered by the logic 
tragic events. There is even danger, M 
Cleghorn thinks, of glorifying sacrifice ai 
martyrdom, thus “chilling vitality at 
source.” Such a mood may lead us “to lo 
our courage rather than our neighbor, ai 
his courage rather than his joy.” She hol 
with Masefield, that “the days that ma 
us happy make us wise.” But exclusi 
happiness is spiritual poison. 

Particularly valuable are the concrete ¢ 
amples of the way in which humane ai 
trustful treatment of offenders has releas 
unsuspected motives within them and ¢ 
abled them to climb out of their own u 
worthiness. Suggestive also, to social wot 
ers and to everybody else, should be t 
moving appeal on behalf of the aged peoj 
of the world from whom the elemen 
satisfactions of life are slipping away ai 
who falteringly approach the final adve 
ture of death. 


Those who know Miss Cleghorn’s wo 
will be glad to find in this volume t 
poetic gem “Orison” and the stirring “B 
lad of Joseph and Damien.” * i 
Executive secretary F. Ernest JOHNS 
Federal Council of Churches ; 


HUMAN NATURE AND ENDURID 
PEACE—Third Yearbook of the Soci 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issu 
edited by Gardner Murphy, Hought 
Mifflin, $3.50. 

THIS BOOK MERITS FAR WIDER ATTENTE 

than it promises immediately to secure. 

would blow a trumpet for its superb val 

and long-lived significance as helping a 

zens and especially teachers to do a bet 

job of helping to build enduring pea 

For here is psychological insight of a hi 

order brought to play upon the most 1 

gent problems at home and abroad, w 

the proffer of specific suggestions of gr 

utility in political, international, edu 

tional, and related fields. 3 
Professor Gardner Murphy, who not o: 

edits the volume but contributes the m 

extended section, deserves ‘special recog 

tion for a new kind of scholarship—e 
which stands with one. foot in the labo 
tory and study and the other in the mark 
place. The vitality and relevance of 
grasp, the penetration of his analysis, 
matured common sense of his findings, 
needed practicality of his suggestions—tk 
are not only unusual in ‘the professi 

psychologist, they mark this author a: 

the very forefront among basic thin 

about the mental conditions for creai 


* Miss Cleghorn’s “Ballad of Joseph and 
mae oes y Pabliahed in wires raph = 


eful relations among men. His chap- 
om “The Impulse to War” starts, so to 
where William James’ famous essay 
The Moral Equivalent of War” left off 
carries us into the area of the next 
y years war on the home front with 
srmment and detailed guidance. 
nd his colleagues support and elaborate 
theme with light on the correlative 
*s in a manner which makes this a sane 
< of inspiration for a whole new gen- 
on. How any teacher can from now 
give any courses in social psychology 
not become steeped in what this book 
and require some of it for student 
ing, I cannot imagine. What we call 
ainal” books are rare indeed; but this 
ne. Unfortunately, the fact that it is 
easy reading and that it is packed with 
; and considered opinions will put off 
casual reader, 
ut I repeat that no one who wants an- 
rs to the question of how we can build 
of peace into the desires and conduct 
he generality of people can ignore this 
<, The Society for the Psychological 
ly of Social Issues has placed us all in 
debt, both by the concreteness of this 
y of analysis and by the evidence here 
rporated that psychological knowledge 
in ways we are just beginning to 
gine, help profoundly toward our mas- 
of the world for ends of peace and 


i will among men. Orpway Trap 


turer, Columbia University 


ONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Continued from page 408) 


rity is primarily a matter of psychology. 
nation is yet so highly civilized as to 
entirely secure against foreign aggres- 
by the development of atomic energy 
. Indeed, the control and management 
ttomic energy will require considerable 
ipment and manpower. The point is 
it will be a different kind of equip- 
it and manpower than that of the era 
which we have been living until now. 
nce, which hitherto was content to sup- 
weapons of increasing efficiency for ag- 


sion or defense, has now come out of 


ivory tower and stepped to the fore- 
: of the human drama. 

hy not, then, recast the Charter of the 
J Nations to fit the new era with full 
sion for necessary adjustment? The 


4 


wer is a simple one. No one knows yet | 


t that adjustment will require. What is 
Jed, in addition to the association of the 
cil, is a provision for adequate inter- 
al inspection so as to prevent the 
preparation by any nation, great or 
of atomic instruments of destruc- 
"secret preparations are permitted 
a of atomic energy there can be 
y for anyone. The world will live 
yy day and by night and all the 
lities for good which are now 

p will be as dust and ashes, 


be the min- 


ntists themselves under the Security 


heart of this mysterious universe shall be 
recognized as an joint cooperative effort; 

Second, no steps shall be permitted by 
any nation in the application of the newly 
discovered forces without throwing this 


knowledge open to the world. 


But this picture is so different from that 
in the chapters of the Charter dealing with 
security that we come back to the question 
again: Why not change them now? Part of 
the answer has already been given: We do 
not yet know how to change them. There 


is, however, another aiiswer which 
readily available from past history. 


is 


In the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions there was a complicated system for 
peace enforcement centering in Article 
XVI. But throughout its history the League 
fell back upon a single sentence in Article 
XI, which simply said that in case of war 
or the threat of war “the League shall take 
any action which may be deemed wise or 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 

That sweeping obligation is not so well 
stated in the Charter. Nevertheless, the 
same purposes and principles are spelled 
out in its opening chapter; and the func- 
tion of the Security Council is to find the 
ways and means necessary for carrying out 
these purposes. The military provisions are 
simply further details which clear the way 
for the Council to act, if necessary. They 
do not, however, stand in the way of the 
Council proceeding to adapt the coopera- 
tive defense of nations to the new condi- 


tions. 
In the Service of Peace 


So far, however, we have been dealing 
with only one half of the Charter, that 
which has to do with security. The sec- 
tions dealing with economic and social con- 
ditions will have an increasing importance 
in proportion as the world feels safer under 
the provisions for security. The significasice 
of these provisions in the economic and 


social field cannot be overestimated. 


For the first time the whole world com- 
munity is presented with a definite oppor- 
tunity for functional organizations to deal 
with every international and social interest, 
from public health and morals to banking 
and international trade. In short, we have 

-now in the Charter the blueprint for a 
living world community. We must not for- 
get that this community has been created 
by science in the conquest of time and 


telligence to take full advantage of the 
opportunities which it offers, or perish by 


failure to do so. 


It is incredibly fortunate that at the dawn — 


of the age of atomic energy we should al- 


ready have set about the creation of an 
ordered world under the regime of peace. — 


The Charter of the United Nations is the 


first step in the realization of this new era — 
and its application to all the world. Far | 


from making the Charter worthless, as 
hasty critics have averred, the atomic bomb 
will make it real by the ever-present con- 
sciousness of the danger to all the world 


in a future war. The Chi 
a living d if th 


space. Now science challenges human in- 
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Is ours 
a “cut-flower” 
civilization? 
read 


D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD’s 


answers in 


The Predicament 
of Modern Man 


The Western powers “have an 
ethic without a religion, whereas 
they are challenged by millions 
who have a religion without an 
ethic. 


“If we had even the beginning 
of wisdom we should encourage 
our brightest men and women to 
devote themselves to the task of 
spiritual reconstruction. 


“A very able and profound analy- 
sis of the spiritual situation of our 
: bid 
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Democratization of War 


Finally, there is one development which 
lies in the future. The atomic bomb has 
ended the age-old difference between great 
powers and small. The small power of the 
future would be the one that had no atomic 
bomb, however vast its extent of territory. 
Therefore the Security Council will in- 
evitably be democratized as a result of this 
last great contribution of science to the cre- 
ation of a world community. 

It is far too soon to say just how this 
might be done, but undoubtedly it will 
come through action of the Assembly of 
the United Nations. That body, in which 
all nations have an equal vote, has the 
right under the Charter to “discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided in the present Charter” (Article 10), 
and the right to “consider the general prin- 
ciples of cooperation in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, includ- 
ing the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulation of armaments.” (Article 
Ll); 

Under the sweeping terms of these pro- 
visions, the Assembly can examine any- 
thing within the whole range of the Char- 
ter. It cannot, however, do more than make 
recommendations. either to the states con- 
cerned or to the Security Council. But a 
resolution of the Assembly of the United 
Nations is more than the resolution of a 
mere debating body. The Assembly of the 
League of Nations acquired much more 
authority than that, in the vital issues at 
the close of the League’s history. If either 
the control of atomic energy or even the 
ability to produce rocket bombs is shared 
by small powers, the veto of the Great 
Powers in the Security Council will not 
have the effective sanction behind it which 
was the case before the conquest of atomic 
energy. Under these circumstances, the As- 
sembly will inevitably play a larger part in 
the prevention of war or the threat of it. 

Moreover, the Assembly also can have 
its committee of specialists, for Article 22 
gives it the power to establish any “such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions.” It is 
inconceivable that there should be two 
rival committees, one reporting to the 
Council and one to the Assembly. It is 
much more likely that a single technical 
committee will report to both. That, at 
least, would be the sensible way of proceed- 
ing. 

In that case, the most important single 
organ of the United Nations would be the 
advisory committee of scientists, statesmen, 
and military experts, to deal with the new 
world of radar controlled rockets and 
atomic energy. © 


World Government? 


The proposals which are made here 
would lead ultimately to the establishment 
of something like world government, not 
to interfere with the normal course of 
events in any country but to ensure the 
preservation of civilization itself. It would 
not be a government of power politics, but 
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of cooperation. There would be no Roman 
legions even on the skyways of the world, 
but atomic energy held in reserve would be 
the sovereign power in the new era which 
is just dawning. 

The day of greatness is at hand for 
mankind. 


RECONVERSION IS NOT 
ENOUGH 


(Continued from page 391) 


moved, low wage earners will be hard- 
pressed to feed, clothe, and house their 
families. This,” as the President put it, 
“flies in the face of a sound public policy.” 
It may slow down, if not stop our drive 
toward an expanding market for business 
and agriculture. “The foundation of a 
healthy national economy cannot be secure 
so long as any large section of our working 
people receive substandard wages.” 

Progressive employers will endorse this 
generalization and he may be said to have 
addressed them in his plea for prompt 
action. “The wage structure on which 
businessmen make future plans should be 
settled quickly.” 


Full Employment 


Full employment legislation is essential, 
President Truman maintained, if the eco- 
nomic bill of rights enunciated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is to be achieved. As he sees 
it, “We must look first and foremost to 
private enterprise.” But he asserted the ul- 
timate duty of government to use public 
resources if other methods fail to prevent 
prolonged unemployment. Such a positive 
role must be accompanied by definite assur- 
ances designed to maintain business con- 
fidence. To his mind, these should include: 

“Assurance that’ all the facts about full 
employment and opportunity will be gath- 
ered periodically for the use of all. 

“Assurance of stability and consistency in 
public policy, so that enterprise can plan 
better by knowing what the government 
intends to do. 

“Assurance that every governmental pol- 
icy and program will be pointed to promote 
maximum production and employment in 
private enterprise. 

“Assurance that priority will be given 
to doing those things first which stimulate 
normal employment most.” 

To his mind, also, the prompt and firm 
acceptance of such bedrock public respon- 
sibility will “reduce the need for its ex- 
ercise.” Hence his downright subscription 
to speedy enactment of legislation which 
would provide “machinery for a continu- 
ous full employment policy*—to be devel- 
oped and pursued through cooperation be- 


tween industry, agriculture and labor, be- 
~tween the Congress and the Chief Execu-_ 


_tive, between the people and their govern- 
ment.” 


The President’s recommendations for a 


large scale postwar housing program were. 


supported both by his awareness of the 
dire need for decent shelter and his recog- 
nition that “the largest single opportunity 


— 


*See “Full Employment Act of 1945” page 395. 
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for the rapid postwar expansion of privat 
investment and employment lies in the fil 
of housing, both urban and rural. 

Again, the President’s approach was thé 
house construction for the overwhelmin 
majority of people should be done b 
private enterprise. But along with this, h 
laid down a broad program for public re 
sponsibility in insuring housing investmen 
in financing, in stimulating research 1 
methods and materials, in making com 
munity studies, in providing public assi 
tance to rebuild blighted urban areas an: 
develop rural districts. In general, Amet 
icans “deserve to be the best housed peopl 
in the world”; and when it comes to re 
sumption of our pre-war program of federz 
aid to communities for low rent housing 
“we cannot and we will not recede fron 
these purposes.” 


Resources and Research 


War is destructive—and in a series © 
telling strokes the President tallied up 1 
his message how “our national capital ac 
count has suffered. We have expended ou 
resources—both human and natural—with 
out stint.” A halt was called to our pre-wa 
conservation program. Our roads are badl 
worn. Our program for harnessing th 
waters of our rivers was suspended, an 
the ravages of flood have returned. 

Next came his spirited delineation o 
national objectives. We must discover nev 
mineral and fuel deposits; develop ney 
technologies to get at low grade ore: 
harness our streams, reclaim our lanc 
There followed a series of recommend 
tions dealing with public works: building: 
roads (including the Inter-American higk 
way), airports and airport facilities, ho: 
pital and health centers. And capping ,thes« 
he called for new regional development 
that will make the most of the “nature 
resources of our great river valleys.” 


With plans on foot for rehabilitating th 
great Missouri River Basin (in ways the 
may outrange the TVA), it is perhap 
natural that a man who has grown up ther 
should grasp the creative possibilities ir 
herent in watershed planning. Mr. Truma 
matches this in sensing the new frontier 
pushed out by the scientists. In their tre 
mendous wartime contribution, -he fine 
both proof and prophecy; and urged Cor 
gress forthwith to establish a federal agenc 
to carry on a comprehensive program ¢ 
research both in the basic sciences and i 
the social sciences. 


We are told that never before had s 
much brain power been focused on a sing! 
problem as went into the atomic bom 
As the work went forward on the pr 
duction level it became a tremendous at 
venture in applied science—and in cot 
certed human effort. Mr. Truman himse 
must have been conscious that his messag 
spreads out like a map of social and ec 
nomic areas in which the spirit of discovel 
and the know-how of cooperation will 
rich rewards. Thus it has been urged 
teams of medical scientists, given 
ampled resources and equipment, m 
produce phenomenal results if assigne 
the conquest of diseases that have baff 


4 
et 
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ors for generations. And the same holds 
ifields from housing to employment 
ining. 

seanwhile, here in the  President’s 
sage are guideposts for all of us in find- 
cour way from an all-out war to an 
ndant peace. At best, the process will 
iffcult. In these months ahead, insecur- 
will return to millions of families who 
> economically secure for a while. The 
rrnment can help cut the process short. 
annot afford not to help in providing 
aer levels of employment and a greater 
‘rity. Decision is with the Congress and 
‘people. 


ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS 
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=r” to accumulate wealth for others. In 

technological society people are pri- 
ily consumers—and in order to con- 
,e they must have income. Consumption 
st be provided for in order to keep pro- 
tion and employment at the maximum. 
: long line we need to encourage must 
id, not at the employment office win- 
ys but at the cash registers of the na- 
. tinging up sales to keep orders flow- 
hae to the factories and mines and 
[s. 


Economic Blood Clot 


“o date, Congress in its tax legislation 
| profit concern, has been driving the 
twar economy toward a depression. The 
sé sums in the control of the wealthy 
only clot in the circulation system of 
“economy. In contrast, there is a virile 
mping of the blood of spending power 
ough the system when the mass of wage 
ners have money to keep goods moving 
> consumption. 

am told discharged war workers need 
“worry about being unemployed, because 
y have savings to fall back on. I am 
ted the fact of 140 billion dollars of 
h reserves, with the presumption that 
$ entire sum is in the pockets of war 
tkers. Nothing could be further from 
truth. Just one simple example will be 
ealing. Wage earners hold about 16.5 


ion dollars worth of the 165 billion 


lars in outstanding war bonds. 

Vith these bond holders unemployed 
1 without 
apensation, this “backlog” will go to pay 
ise rent, food, clothing, and utilities bills, 
urance, and other basic costs of main- 
g a home and family. 

itomatic machinery in postwar produc- 
will have so high a production quo- 
it, so much more can be turned out with 
x people, that it will become increas- 
impossible to sell the output unless 
ass of workers are continuously em- 
at high wages. The kind of society 
have organized makes high income of 
s of people an economic necessity, 
ide from the ethical truth that com- 
21 and women should have a fair 
> good things of life. 


in at the top,” which was repudiated in the 
1932 election when Herbert Hoover was 
turned out. In spite of the people’s de- 
cision, there has been too much of the 
philosophy of paying business ever bigger 
profits with the idea that some of the pur- 
chasing power would trickle down. It does 
not do so; I have already shown how such 
wealth clots in the economic system. Per- 
haps the idleness of this wealth would not 
matter if the mass of workers in the nation 
had guaranteed incomes, They would 
spend, which would create sales, orders, 
and production. But when corporations 
have the reserves and will not spend them, 
when workers have little or no reserve to 
spend, sales decline, orders stop and _pro- 
duction is held to that fraction of capacity 


which pays the highest profits at the lowest 
level of operation. This is the vicious down- 
ward spiral in operation. 

Here, then, is the primary reason for the 
Full Employment Bill, $.380. Through this 
bill, it is proposed that the national govern- 
ment shall step in with certain guarantees. 
These will reassure the individual business- 
man, and he will expand his production. 

The proposal is quite moderate in the 
face of the situation before us. The realiza- 
tion that we stand on the threshold of the 
atomic age is beginning to dawn on us in 
fuller understanding. We must catch up 
with new concepts while as a nation we 
discard some of the old concepts—shifting, 
sorting, winnowing so. that necessary 
change will mean progress, not merely 


substantial unemployment. 
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To People 
who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the scene in 


recent years. 


Who will take their places? 


Who will be the new Robert W. 


Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness 
of achievement await the new men and women of power.” 


50 YEARS OLD—SELLS FIRST STORY FOUR 
MONTHS BEFORE COMPLETING COURSE 


“For thirty years I floundered in and out of various pursuits, vainly 
With my enrollment in 
N.LA., the quest of years ended. The sale of my first feature article 
to Indianapolis Star, four months before I completed the course, 
So, thanks to N.I.A., I sit on top of the 
world—at 50.”—Helen C. Tyrell, Bourbon, Ind. 


— WRITING APTITUDE TEST FREE! 


seeking one which would be satisfactory. 


thrilled and inspired me. 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army of men and women who add to their income by fiction 


| and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of your latent 
ability, your powers of imagination logic, etc. Not all applicants pass this test. Those who do 


are qualified to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the practical training given by big 


metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write by writing! You develop 


your individual style instead of trying to copy that of others, 


“You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters 
Although you work at home, on your own time, you are 


get. 
constantly guided by experienced writers. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new progress. 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper _ Institute’s 


A i in Canada 
In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted “profes- — foce hecimappnovettbe 
sional” touch. Then you’re ready for market with greatly im- the Foreign Exchange 


proved chances of making sales. 


Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. 
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Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards 
the most enpoyable and profitable occupation—writing for publication! Newspaper 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further z 
information about writing for profit as promised in the Survey Graphic, October. 4 
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All correspondence confidential. No salesman wil] call on you. 


Control Board, and to 
all financial 
special 
been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian Bank | 
of Commerce, Montreal. 
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ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 419) 


change for its own sake. The better the 
matching of mental attitudes with tech- 
nology, the better will be our new world. 

A second gigantic World War in our 
umes, at the end of which we midwived 
the atomic bomb, has forced us to adapt 
ourselves to new techniques even before 
our social and political institutions were 
adapted to the older era. The result is an 
even more rapidly extended technology, 
still further out of line with our institu- 
tions. 

The gap has been enormously widened, 
just when we had begun to close it some- 
what by the modern social-economic legisla- 
tion once called the New Deal. A British 
columnist wrote recently in a London news- 
paper: “While the general election killed 
conservatism in England, the atomic bomb 
killed it all over the world.” There is time 


‘to speed up lagging mentalities, but not 


much time. 


An Upside-Down Approach 


[ say these things soberly because of the 
bill before us. This bill is not conceived for 
an atomic age; it is a bill which should 
have been law a decade ago—certainly two 
war years ago. It does no more than direct 
the President to gather certain information, 
embody it in a national budget message, 
and recommend action to Congress. 

Even while I support the bill, there is a 
certain word in it which alarms me. “When 
there is a prospective deficiency in the Na- 
tional Budget .. .” it says. The bill gives 
private enterprise two chances to make 
good—once under its own steam, and once 
with a stimulating injection by government. 
When private enterprise then fails, it calls 
for making up the “deficiency.” This is not 
the vision we should have of the brave new 
world we hope to build. 

The concept of the CIO unions is not 
that Congress shall benevolently step in 
when private enterprise is found wanting 
and give the people something to keep 


them from starving. Our idea is govern. 


ment planning and preparation of a na- 
tional program which will permit the 
American people to achieve the full poten- 
tial of what they can do for themselves. 
We say that the federal government is the 
instrument through which we can all work 
together to accomplish full employment 
and a high annual income. We do not like 
a “deficiency” approach which presupposes 
failure to reach our full capacity and as- 
sumes that the duty of government is noth- 
ing more than to “shore up” deficiency. 
“Deficiency” thinking is an upside-down 


'. approach to the’ potentialities of today. 


Now, for the first time in our history, all 


_ Americans can have abundance because 


‘ - 


with our gains in science and technology 
_ we can create abundance. This is not talk 
‘against private enterprise; rather it is a 


plea for a program that will permit private 
enterprise really to do its stuff. Especially, 
we conceive of it as a plan to give private 


enterprise vast new markets for goods and 


services their most imaginative sales man- 
agers never dreamed of, 

Senate Bill 380 provides the machinery 
for the planning, the estimating, the cal- 
culating of our full potential. We do not 
look upon this and related legislation in 
the manner of a vice-president in charge of 
sales trying to figure out how many units 
of his company’s product he can sell in a 
market where only a fraction of the people 
are employed, and where those who do 
have jobs have incomes so small they con- 
stitute only a trickle instead of a river of 
purchasing power. We are approaching the 
question from the other side. 

Social Engineering for Abundance 

We need to determine not how many 
people can normally buy shoes or afford 
houses with plumbing, but how many pairs 
of shoes the American people need a year 
and how much plumbing. We need to gear 
our economy to an over-all full employ- 
ment plan of that kind, industry by in- 
dustry, with some governmental guarantee 
that the individual businessman will be able 
to dispose profitably of output expanded in 
accordance with such a plan. This is the 
concept set forth in the CIO Reemployment 
Plan adopted in Chicago last year. 

At the beginning of the atomic age we 
need to make an entirely new approach. to 
the question of production and consump- 
tion. It is a problem in social engineering, 
more complex than designing a bridge or 
computing stresses in a skyscraper because 
people and their feelings and desires are 
involved. The job can be done; it must be 
done if our institutions are to survive. 

We know we can produce abundantly; 
we have done it for war. This bill will be 
a first step toward doing it for peace. Only 
such full production will keep healthy our 
agriculture, labor, industry, and business. 

There are people in the nation who are 
afraid of a program of full employment 


-and production. Even in Congress, there 


are those who have village minds in a cos- 
mopolitan society and manage to hold a 
penny so close to their eyes that they hide 
the whole blazing sun. The existence of 
these timid and frightened souls make 
more imperative the energy and devotion 
of the rest in advancing this constructive 
and progressive program. 

The last point I want to make is the 
urgent necessity for speed in the passage of 
this bill, and of the supporting legislation 
as well. If the bill were law tomorrow, it 
would not be applicable until the new 
fiscal year which begins July 1, 1946. 

On the situation we confront the most 
important fact is this: Counting the twelve 
million men and women in uniform, we 
have employed 64 million people in the 
war effort. Allowing that some five mil- 
lion will leave the employment market and- 


“that two million will remain in military 


service, there remain 57 million who need 
jobs. To them there is added an annual 


increment of half a million young people - 


of employable age. 

Congress, like the rest of us, needs to rise 
to the challenge of these times and match 
its decisions and its performance with the 
opportunities of the atomic age. 


AS UNIFORMS ARE SHED 
(Continued from page 401) 


has been particularly under fire, and t 
recommendations of the report wou 
mean a complete reorganization, its deta 
based on the findings of “a small fa 
working independent committee . . . nami 
to make an impartial study of every aspe 
of veterans’ medical care.” 

Instead of a generalized set-up wi 
hospital and medical services responsible | 
lay administration, both in Washingt 
and locally, Mr. Baruch would create 
new Veterans Medical Service with a clea, 
cut separation of responsibilities at all level 
Headed by an outstanding medical mz 
as director, it would be assisted also by 
professional review committee, the mer 
bers of which would serve in a continuir 
advisory, capacity on all matters of gener 
policy and also of technical administratio 

The Veterans Administration, Mr. Ba 
uch submits, should give immediate atte 
tion to the recruitment and training « 
better professional personnel — doctor 
nurses, and technicians. Further, the pre 
ent restrictive emphasis on hospitalizatic 
should be broadened into a more flexib 
program of medical care. There should | 
“outpatient clinics for veterans who do n 
need hospitalization; more extended use | 
local physicians and medical facilities”; r 
habilitation centers, sheltered workshop 
and so on. New plans for hospital constru 
tion should be made in line with th 
broader policy, and, meeting one of tl 
major criticisms leveled at the Administr 
tion, there should be “closer contact .. 
with established medical centers,” and al: 
“effective liaison between the new Veterai 
Medical Service and the medical branch 
of the armed services.” 


Better Medical Care 


An alert and professionally qualife 
leadership would command the best ; 
modern medical science. This would mea 
for example, new hope for “veterans wl 
have been paralyzed through wounds © 
the spinal cord or key nerves.” It wou 
mean, too, “a continuous, progressive lin 
replacement program, since designs w. 
steadily improve.” It would also “elimina 
or reduce deterrents to full recovery or i 
centives to malingering, while still retai 
ing just compensation for disability.” 

A major recommendation is for “a ps 
chiatric program both immediate and lor 
range” in the field “where perhaps the 
is the widest gap between need and esta 
lished medical facilities.” The progra 
would emphasize the training of “a vas' 
greater personnel over the years.” It wo 
stimulate research, and provide a nati 
wide network of out-patient clinics, “sir 
most psychoneurotic ills can be trea’ 
without hospitalization.” ; 

On the non-tiedical side, the princi 
need is for improved administration 2 
for a decentralization of responsibili 
which would speed up “payments of ey 


oe Py 


. The enormous volume of vet- 
* laws needs coditying ; the mass of 
ions simplifying.” 


Over-all Coordination 


ghteen months ago, the Baruch-Han- 
‘Teport on “War and Postwar Adjust- 
t Policies,’ made the case for broad 
al planning which would coordinate 
policies of both veteran and civilian 
cies responsible for the conversion of 
country’s economy from war to peace. 
ppointment and impatience are now 
essed by Mr. Baruch over the fact 
“almost a year since Congress created 
necessary office [Retraining and Re- 
loyment Administration], an effective 
ram of human demobilization. still is 
ing.’ 
any of the fundamental things that 
1 to be done for the veteran, Mr. Baruch 
General Bradley, are Sand your 
authority.” Dynamic leadership in the 
-all Retraining and Re-employment 
ministration is necessary in order “to 
ntain a running review of the plans for 
obilization in the armed forces, . . . to 
that any faults in discharge procedure 
promptly corrected, . . . see that veterans 
in loans to start businesses: receive the 
erials and commodities they need, 
tep up and coordinate the artificial limb 
gram.” To this end, Mr. Baruch now 
mmends the appointment of a “vigor- 
, Imaginative Work Director,” as head 
Retraining and Re-employment. 
he Work Director would be responsible 
seeing that “the human side of de- 


mobilization is not forgotten.” The Vet- 
erans Administration and all other agencies 
dealing with aspects of demobilization 
should be able to look to the Work Direc- 
tor for “a unified, detailed employment 
program,” including settlement of the con- 
flict on seniority rights, adequate job place- 
ment machinery, personalized job guidance, 
cooperation with both labor unions and 
business groups in relaxing barriers to em- 
ployment—such as initiation fees, appren- 
ticeship rules, and so on. 

He would develop loca veterans informa- 
tion centers, coordinated with the military 
separation centers, so that veterans will be 
fully informed “of what they need to 
know.” He would see that in each com- 
munity “there is. only one place where 
veterans need go—in dignity, not charity— 
to learn all of their rights and how to get 
them.’ We may assume, although the re- 
port is not precise on this point, that this 
responsibility would include not only stim- 
ulating local communities to set up these 
centers, but also advising them about 


‘standards of personnel and methods of ef- 


fective operation. 

Experience has already shown up many 
weaknesses in the GI Bill of Rights. The 
report points to a number. of these and pro- 
poses remedies. Thus it recommends that 
the loan provision be spread over ten years 
instead of the present two. The present 50 
percent guarantee is shown to be too low. 
The report suggests “that an incentive tax 
of 25 percent less than the normal rate be 
given veterans opening new businesses . . . 
to be applied in repayment of their loans 
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up to $25,000.” Plans for home loans should 
be consolidated in a “single arrangement 

. with a flat 4 percent interest rate,” to 
be administered by the National Housing 


Agency rather than the Veterans Ad 
ministration. 
To Mr. Baruch’s mind, the educational 


provisions of the bill ‘ ‘need tightening up” 
to protect the veteran “against fly-by- night 
trade schools.” “So-called second injury 
laws,” which are proving an obstacle to the 
employment of disabled veterans, “should 
be corrected.” 

Finally, the matter of additional benefits 
for veterans and their families could be 
part of this legislative study. “I know it 
would come as a shock to the American 
people to learn that we have not treated 
our veterans as generously as some other 
countries have theirs.” 

The first Baruch report was presented in 
that dark hour when this country was in 
grave danger of losing the war for lack of 
rubber. The background of that report, as 
of this one, was lack of foresight, confused 
planning, and inept administration. The 
results of the first report are a matter of 
history—an amazing achievement in un- 
precedented industrial cooperation, techno- 
logical advance, almost incredible expansion 
in productive capacity. Is the genius of 
America limited to the exploitation of the 
physical and material, or will this new 
report set free an equal determination to 
cope with the social materials that form 
the components of our first postwar crisis? 
On the answer to that question depends 
the shape of our human reconversion. 
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WILL CONGRESS CLEAN HOUSE? 
(Continued from page 411) 


tees could draw would help when they are 
snowed under in a blizzard of unexpected 
correspondence. 

Broadcasting of the proceedings of Con- 
gress appeals to many members. Senator 
Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, who spent much 
of his life in show business, said that broad- 
casting “probably would be cheaper than 
mailing out Congressional Records and it 
would be more effective, a great deal more 
effective.” Like some others, he doubted 
whether the full session should be put on 
the air. 

Despite the journalistic furore several 
years ago when Congress attempted to vote 
itself retirement funds, it is generally as- 
sumed that both houses will increase their 
salaries and grant either retirement allow- 
ances or pensions. Rising living costs, espe- 
cially when they have to maintain resi- 
dences in Washington and in their home 
districts, have bitten deeply into incomes 
already reduced by greater income taxes. 
A 50 percent raise to $15,000 is considered 
a minimum and Mr. Heller received con- 
siderable support when he advocated $25,- 
000. President Truman in his message on 
postwar planning advocated an increase in 
congressmen’s salaries to $20,000. 

While all the rest of the government's 
employes contribute to retirement funds, 
congressmen were frightened from their 
pension stand of several years ago by the 
public uproar and still have no such pro- 
vision. Logic certainly would lump them 
in with other civil servants if they wish to 
make contributions and accumulate benefit 
credits on the same basis. 

Two other proposals presented to the 
joint committee include enforced recesses 
so that congressmen could periodically keep 
in touch with their constituents, established 
days for committee hearings, and certain 
days fixed for full-day sessions of House 
and Senate. Over-long sessions keep mem- 
bers in Washington without contact with 
the people they are supposed to represent. 
Under the present arrangement of mornings 
allotted to hearings and afternoons to ses- 
sions, both suffer as some members stay 
on in committee and others go to the 
Capitol. 

Installation of an automatic electric vot- 
ing machine in the House, similar to those 
used in state legislatures, could save an 
estimated forty legislative days during a 
year. The dréary business of calling the 
list of 435 members’ names twice for every 
recorded roll call shows a resistance to mod- 
ern progress that can hardly be equalled. 


The Larger Issues 


Imperative as is the obligation of Con- 
gress to put its own house in order, the 
need for a legislative follow-through on 
acts already on the law books is of equal, 

rhaps greater, importance. The national 
egislature has too frequently legislated and 
then forgotten. No restraining hand has 
been laid on the Executive branch. 

“T wonder if we all realize how grave a 


NS 


constitutional crisis exists in which the lite 
of representative government is at stake?” 
asked Professor Hamilton. “A wedge has 
been driven between the exercise of power 
by a host of official agencies and its popular 


source. . . . Public affairs are administered 
by departments, commissions, authorities, 
corporations, boards, each acting more or 
less for itself, all operating with only the 
most casual oversight of the Congress. .. . 
The institution of representation runs on; 
the larger conduct of government operates 
outside its reach. A constitutional crisis, 
one of the gravest in our history, impends.” 

In brief, the three-branch concept of fed- 
eral government has broken down. What 
can be done? 

If the democratic will is to be carried 
through to accomplishment, more than the 
passage of legislation is demanded. ‘Too 
frequently a corporation, for example, has 
been authorized with federal funds to 
launch it and then allowed to wander along 
its independent path. 

One reasonable way to prevent this 
would be through more frequent reports— 
not the current, annual documents that too 
often are bogged down in unrevealing, for- 
malized statistics and oratorical generaliza- 
tions. 

Possibly an even more effective way is 
informal meetings between representatives 
of the Executive and the Congress. These 
would be different from set committee hear- 
ings. Congressmen would seek general 
knowledge and information and not some- 
thing to apply specifically; the Executive 
representatives would try to determine the 
congressional intent behind the legalistic 
phraseology of the legislation. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the De- 
partment of State, the Federal Housing 
Agency and the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds have pioneered 
along this line with considerable success. 

John B. Blandford, Jr., administrator of 
the National Housing Agency, told how 
his agency had sought to overcome “the 
infrequency and the formality of our con- 
tacts ‘with the legislative and appropriation 
committees.” 

“We meet ordinarily once a month,” he 
testified, “and the occasion is one of infor- 
mality and across-the-table discussion. There 
is no attempt to keep a record. On our part 
we endeavor to report on the current hous- 
ing scene as it has developed since the pre- 
vious meeting, frankly identify problems— 
including failures as well'as successes—and 
seek advice and reactions as to the progress 
of the program. Our immediate subject 
matter, of course, has been that of the pub- 
licly financed portion of the war-housing 
program, but it has been presented against 
a full background of the total war-shelter 
program and its relationship to war pro- 
duction. .. . ~ hii 

“I think it has worked because it has 


vided an occasion for the speedy resolyj 
of complaints or misunderstandings a 
generally has developed an environment 
which we have found a closer acquaintan 
ship and have built up a foundation 
mutual respect and confidence.” 


Questions from Congress 


Representative Estes Kefauver of Tenn 
see has proposed to break down the we 
of the “air-tight departments” of the Ce 
gress and the Executive by establishing 
“report and question period” on Capt 
Hill. The idea is similar to that of 1 
British House of Commons where cabi 
officials appear to answer the membe 
questions. A major committee would iny 
the head of a cabinet department or fede 
agency to come before the House for 
oral report and to answer questions draft 
by the committee and by individual me 
bers. These queries would be printed 
the Congressional Record before the sessi 
and, naturally, given to the Executive ¢ 
cer. The “report and question perio 
would be limited to two hours and wot 
be held every week or two. 

Supporters of this idea believe that 
would keep Congress better informed a 
provide a curb on the Executive. Op 
nents say that the less formalized montl 
meetings provide more real information a 
insist that grafting the parliamentary te 
nique on the congressional procedure wo 
serve “only a ceremonial purpose.” C 
modification urged that each Executive 
partment and major agency delegate 
own assistant secretary or director, f 
time, to legislative contacts. The Dep 
ment of State has such an arrangeme 
Dean Acheson, now Under-Secretary, | 
then Assistant Secretary assigned yto 1 
Hill, told the joint committee that | 
Kefauver proposal would “force the Exe 
tive departments to have a unified poli 
because reports showing dispersive, ¢ 
flicting. plans would be discovered 4 
modified promptly. ; ; 

A neglected check on the Execut 
branch, according to numerous witnes: 
is through the General Accounting Offic 
existing investigative powers. Instead 
merely auditing and keeping books, ~ 
General Accounting Office could be 
agent of Congress and a useful critic 
Executive expenditures. Comptroller G 
eral Warren suggested that “Congr 
could better inform itself as to how exp 
ditures have been made and as to the § 
spots in the organization or activities 
the agencies requesting funds” if the 
propriations committees and Congress 
self increased the use of the General 
counting Office. This information wo 
include a fidelity audit and report to C 
gress on the fiscal conditions of all E: 
tive departments, agencies and corpora 

“Showcase” accounting, whereby it 
be possible in a, few minutes to ascer 
the over-all financial goals, expenditu 
and appropriations, has béen advocated 
peatedly before the commityee. 

A unified legislative program, instea 


: tg 
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A “legislative council” or congres- 
ii cabinet” of the leadership of both 
es, including the major committee 
men, could draft such an over-all ap- 
ch to pressing contemporary problems. 
1¢ “legislative council” idea was first 
in 1933 in Kansas. Since then, it has 
id to nine. other states; two more have 
orized the plan but have not yet put 
operation. These state councils study 
egislative program so that major prob- 
for deliberation are identified and ap- 
rate proposals drafted; they coordi- 
the work between the two houses; 
improved relations between legislature 
governor result from their functioning. 
me advocates would enlarge the con- 
ional “cabinet” to make it a joint 
p with Executive representatives. Thus, 
ongress and the White House were 
‘olled by the same political party, both 
ches of the government could consoli- 
their efforts. Certainly such a pro- 
re would indelibly fix party responsi- 
{ for action achieved and reforms re- 
hat is the joint committee going to do? 
careful study of the testimony and a 
sy of its membership indicates that 
points of its recommendations will 
de: 

Drastic reduction in the number of 
ling committees, possibly to thirteen. 
se would be parallel for both houses 
would be organized along functional 
so that overlapping jurisdiction would 
is far as possible, eliminated. 

Possibly automatic rotation of commit- 
hairmen as a means of overcoming the 
sulties with seniority. In its final. vote, 
committee may decide to pass over this 
ish problem. 

Better staffing of the Congress, the 
mittees, and the congressmen’s offices. 
A salary raise for congressmen to at 
$15,000 annually and provision for~a 
00 administrative assistant for each. 
Pruning the time-consuming job of 
ing as municipal council for the Dis- 
of Columbia and as a court of minor 
ns against the government. 

Possibly some sort of radio broadcast- 


of congressional sessions as a public in- 


lation measure. 

Retirement: pensions along the same 
as other government employes. 

Much wider use of the General Ac- 
iting Office to insure regular, non- 
isan checks on Executive expenditures. 
‘Support for informal liaison between 
rressional groups and the Executive de- 
ments and agencies. The Kefauver pro- 
1, which will receive some favorable 
ment, probably will be dismissed as too 
h of an innovation. 


ouncil” idea. 

sat will Congress do? 

less Congress realizes the public really 

business, it may pick and choose 
the recommendations with patronage | 
eyes. As Mr. Heller warned, only 

ted reorganization, not a piece- | 


d free it for its tremendous | 
2 aft eae ar 
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|. Some modification of the “legisla- : 


(In answering 


“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 
the time required by symbol systems, It is far easier and more accurate to write 
and transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the 
drudgery of old-fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the 
marvelous SPEEDWRITING system. It has no signs or symbols but uses the 
familiar letters of the alphabet. It eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is 
easy to read back. 

SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare 
now for one of these jobs—and for the post-war opportunities that await you 
just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER 
IN 72. HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 


a 


TRADE MARK, REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your hours of 
__recreation, you can master this easy, natural modern shorthand in six weeks of 
home study. You can take longer if you wish; many haye learned Speedwriting in 
less time. Over 100,000 have studied Speedwriting at home in their spare hours. 
The cost is only a small fraction of what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is 
nationally recognized and highly endorsed by educators and ~ 
business leaders. It has been used for over twenty years in 
leading corporations and Civil Service. Mail coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. No cost, no obligation; no salesman will call. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, 
Dept. 3510-5, 55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


School of Speedwriting, Dept. 3510-5 

55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
«Please send me without obligation or expense your new 
illustrated booklet containing full information on - 


writing—The Modern Shorthand; also your easy, inter- 
esting demonstration lesson, 


FREE! 


FASCINATING NEW 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Gives you full informa- 

tion about Speedwriting, 

and includes easy lesson 
that will have you writ- 
ing typical business sen- 
tences in shorthand in a 
few minutes! 


School of Speedwriting | Neto yun iQilocnniral UF. aos AA ee . 
55 West 42 Street Address ......i.s.0% eile pas Sia oa eR ree. vile sks eyes 
City aad Si aes +s 


(Include P.O. Zone 'No., if ‘any 
; _enn ene 
mention Survey Graputc) 


N.Y. 18. : 
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DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
by Ordway Tead 


This book presents a rationale for sensible, democratic 
action in day-to-day experiences, stated in generalized 
terms and applicable to many 


different types of or- 
ganized effort. The discerning reader can adapt points 
of view and methods to his own situation. Board, $1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Ave. New York 17 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In addition to papers and proceedings of the So- 
ciety, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspondence. 
Subseription $4.00 a year - Speciai library rate $3.00 

Address: Managing Editor 
American Sociological Review 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


NEW VIEWS IN EVENTS AND BOOKS 


Monthly letter of independent opinion. 
World Affairs. Labor. Economics. Edited 
by H. Integer. Introductory offer $1.00 
ten issues. 


NEW VIEWS, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17 


WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 

We quote lowest market prices. No charge for 

locating Hard-to-Find and Out-of-Print Books. 

All books, OLD or NEW, mailed POST-HREE, 
SEARCHLIGHT’ BOOK COLLECTIONS 

22 East 17th St., New York City 


Your favorite review discusses legislation 
for human welfare. LEGISLATIVE SERV- 
ICE will keep you up to date on what to do 
to get it passed, how to fight noisome meas- 
ures. Published monthly by International 
Labor Defense, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. Subscription $1. for 12 issues. 


CAN BE SAVED 


Sample copy sent on request. 
aa 

I GIVE YOUR HAIR A CHANCE” 
is the amazing book by J. W. KING, 
Se.B. on dandruff, baldness, thinning 
and graying hair. Much usable information. — 
Ohio State Medical Journal. Best investmen 
Science Education, Debunks hair fads.——-S 

tific American. Scientific fact.—-Sunset Magazine 

- 3 out commercial bias.—. Teaching 
Biologist, Book of a scientist.—Home Acres. aaa 


F— 
J ) 
Enormous assistance.—Pictorial Review. Prac- R Your 
tical.— Science News Letter. Send only $2 | give Hair 
Sil 


today for postpaid copy of this authentic 
instruction, on how. to save your hair. 6th RY] A Chawce 
printing. Prompt refund if not helped. S| JOHN Ww KING. S- B 


BRADNER PUBLISHING CO. (Est. 1933) Dept. $3, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Now available for civilian education 
ARMY TALK, Orientation Fact Sheet Number 70: 
PREJUDICE! ROADBLOCK TO PROGRESS 


Facsimile reproduction of this important Army pamph- 
let, the answer to Bilbo and Rankin, reprinted by 


permission of the War Department by 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR DEFENSE 
112 East (9th Street, New York 3, N. Y 
100 for $4.; 500 for $16.; 1,000 for $30. 

Sample sent free on 


written request. 


ANSWERS to 
DIVORCE, SEPARATION & 


ANNULMENT 
Legal Questions 

(Written by a Lawyer and Indexed for 
each reference) ; 


; Postpaid $1.00 
SAUL STEINLAUF, 565 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


‘THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
libra: pee a_year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 

ork 19, N. Y. pee: = hee : 


BOOKPLATES 


, showing sever. 


undr : u- 


. tiful. desi Sipanisutir ie’ cise aici experience. Interested in agency in East 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, ohio |  $2890°"gooy Gls0, experienced legal secretary. | of “counts y offering opportunity for 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Gravuic) 
- . | =, 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yorke Nae: 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 


Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lectures, 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. , Dept, “S,” Continental Writers’ & 
Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 
IN GEYs 
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RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended 
by experts. Circular free. CREHORE, Box 
2329-G, Washington 13, D. C 


Se ee ee 
BOOK REVIEW drudgery done for you by experi- 
enced lecturer,, newspaper and SRL reviewer. 
Henrietta Hardman, Centra) Village, Connecticut. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


: rach L 
UNLOAD YOUR SUBSCRIPTION CHORES! 
Send me your want-list of magazines and news- 
papers, new and renewal: I get all available, bill 
you afterwards. Institutional.accounts expedited. 
Catalog, circular freee JOHN CREHORE, Post- 
.. box 2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


LANGUAGES 


FED PITS DT Te Te RE ee A 

29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, 
Spanish, Portuguese—Direct conversational method 
for mastering any language quickly, easily, cor- 
rectly at home. Send for FREE book. LINGUA- 
PHONE INSTITUTE, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20. CI 7-0830. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PRINTING _ 
PERSONAL NAME STICKERS orinted with 
your name and address. 500 for $1. Box 24, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


SEND a dollar bill for genuine ‘Powhatan’ hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe. replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, his- 
toric booklet, directions, enjoyment, and _ care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


HUNTING A NEW JOB? Find the employment 
you’re best fitted for—administration, personnel, 
teaching, sales, engineering? Guidance helps make 
promotion faster, success easier, happiness greater. 
Free information. Refund if dissatisfied. Voca- 
tional Guidance Clinic. Highland Park 10, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Just separated from the Service. Food and cos- 
metic statements, aviation and political advisory 
activities on promotional work. Founder Press 
Publicists; creator idea of applying art to com- 
merce. 12 years newspaper, magazine and motion 
picture editorial work. Specialized in Pan-Ameri- 
can affairs, Russian, Polish liaison public relations. 
3 years radio writing, directing and producing. 
Research and house organ expert. 
and personality publicity. Northwestern Univer- 
sitv. World traveled. Married, age 49. 
Public Relations post with plentv of challenge in 
Southern California area or best offer. Member 5 
National Public Relations organizations. Listed 
Public Relations Directory. 8227 Survey. 


position, desires to affiliate with organization in 


perience. 8222 Survey. 
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EXECUTIVE, broad exnerience in mental hygiene. 
family and child guidance, industry, labor “and 
community organization. Available on short no- 
tice. 8226 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION by woman grospwories 


with fourteen years’ experience as artment 
head and Director Adult Education. - Training, 


supervising volunteers, Camp Director, Community | 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: SUPERINTENDENT to _ take | 
charge of Jewish Children’s Home in Minneape 
Minnesota, 27-bed capacity, ages 3 to 13 yee 
Give full details of experience and qualificatic 
Salary open. M. Lorberbaum, 1134 Upton A 

nue, Note Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CASEWORKER, professional school  graduz 
wanted by newly organized Family Service Ager 
in progressive Michigan city near Detroit. Wor 
with some experience preferred, but recent gra 
ate acceptable. Agency has professionally qualif 
supervisory personnel. Affiliation with prof 
sional school in process of being developed. Sal; 
standards good. 8225 Survey. 5 


INSTITUTIONAL MANAGER, to direct a ¢ 
tage plan institution for 175 Protestant white ¢ 
dren, age 6 to 18. Institution is part of a ct 
placing agency with a large boarding home 
gram. Complete case work service is offere 
all children. Agency is over eighty years 
but has a modern, progressive program. Locat 
is in a large midwestern city. Institution is 
cated about eight miles from the center of 
city. Applicant should state training, experie 
and give full qualifications. 8223 Survey. 


people living in rooming house district. 
and advancement commensurate with applicar 
experience and proven abilities. 8220 Survey. 


WANTED: Activities Director—Man, to live 
residence and to be responsible for the supervis: 
and group work program in settlement hou 
Please state experience, references and salary 
pected. 8219 Survey. 


CASEWORKER—Catholic family or child welf. 
caseworker, salary range $1920 to $2340. M 
have graduate training. 8178 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and expe 
enced, to have charge of a family service depa 
ment in multiple service Jewish case work agen 
Responsibilities include supervision of workers a 
students, administration of unit and commun 
committee work. Salary range $2700 to $38 
8215 Survey. E 


| SOCIAL WORKER, Starr Commonwealth for Bo 


Albion, Michigan. Duties: 
services for adolescent boys, 
work. Good salary and maintenance, excell 
working conditions. State age, education, expe 
ence. Write Floyd Starr. 


general’ case we 
also administrat 


ee aa Cet ee 
NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S ORGANIZ 


TION with educational and service program | 
opening for professional staff member with ¢c 
munity organization background to service lo 
groups throughout the country. Some travell 
involved. 8221 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualifi 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency offer 
good supervision and special interest assignmer 
Classifications Case Worker I and Case ‘Worl 
II provide excellent salary range. 8210 Survey 


| BOYS’ WORKER for new settlement house in m 


dle west. 


Good salary and opportunity for | 
vancement. 


8205 Survey. 


YOUNG’ SOCIAL WORKER, trained, interes 
in executive work in middle western family 2 
children’s agency. Good pay and interesting j 
8206 Survey. ‘ 


WANTED-—Assistant Executive Secretary, Cour 
of Social Agencies, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Cana 
Apply stating age, social work training and _ 
perience. 


eer eee 
HEAD CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, . man 
woman, professionally trained and experienced 
agency working with the armed forces, ex-servi 
men, and their dependents. Community ser 
has population of 185,000. Salary commensur 
with qualifications. Give full details. Apply He 
Service, Springfield Chapter, American Red Cr 
31 Elm Street, Springfield, Mass. / 


| 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST wanted for Ee 


torium, $2000 plus complete maintenance. 
usual opportunity. Write Deborah, Bo 
Browns Mills, N. J. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY j 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, IN 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, N 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professio: 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, g 
work, institutional, casework and 

ical social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER—Male, age _38—consid 


change—M.S.S.W. from recognized 1 

- work—member of AA.S.W. eae 
ence in public and private agencies. I 
years in Children’s agenciés. Some s 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


When Christmas OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


. The curriculum of the New York School of Social 

come S give your | Work consists of a combination of courses, research, 
and field work in both private and tax-supported social 
agencies. The normal program of study covers six 
quarters or eighteen months and leads to the Master 


thinkin g | frie n d S of Science degree. 


A sequence of courses selected from the regular cur- 
riculum is given in the late afternoon and evening for 
practicing social workers. 


Winter Quarter 1946— January 3-March 23 
Final application date— October 22, 1945 
S | RV EY Spring Quarter— March 26-June 15 
Final application date— January 14 


Summer Quarter— June 18-August 30 
Final application date— April 8 


( R A p H | ( Catalogues will be mailed on request 
122 East 22nd Street 


New York 10, N. Y. 


SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of MS. Thirteen million Americans, discharged from the 


armed forces, will wear this emblem. 


Medical Social Work They have served our country with honor and 
Psychiatric Social Work so helped protect the things you love .. . your 

remy ore home, your family, your freedom. 

ae Be RE PN el de Welcome them to civilian life. 

Public Assistance 
Social Research SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Catalog will be sent on request. . Publishers of 
18 Somerset Street Beacon Hill, Boston Survey Midmonthly & Survey Graphic 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF THE WORLD’S OLDEST BUSINESS 


.. F. Niemoeller’s survey of the organization, management, and earnings of prostitution 

n antiquity to the present. 

his 15,000-word book (S4x8% inches in size, printed in readable type) Sorieidens pros- 

tion as a mercantile enterprise, the establishments in which the negotiations take 

se, their systems of doing business, types of workers, and the remunerations accruing 

he workers. This is an original piece of research unlike anything PYajselc in print Bone for those who speak 
Spanish. Millions of dollars be- 

ay. jing invested in Mexico, Central 


A En. 
ir. Niemoeller makes it apparent that prostitution is as fuck a business as any other and payee aes: eRe 


IG opportunities and jobs 


mercial endeavor, and as justly so. You will enjoy this examination of the structure, social, business, travel and 

ration, and rewards of this greatest and oldest of human enterprises. Soar wigeee reer an : 
his book not only surveys the subject with historical accuracy and presents a valuable | Years, teaches you to speak like > yo ae 
y of data, but approaches this fascinatingly human theme with humor, wit and charm. at home “by listening” to Cor- 4: 
s book represents literary artistry and scientific scholarship at their best. Our author gery ee de, Thousands have, ‘sed xi agat Rati 
ses as he informs. Get ready for a safe and sane good time. FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN also o taught by this 


amazing method. Send for Free Book, ‘“‘The Cor- _ 
es of THE BUSINESS SIDE OF THE WORLD’S OLDEST BUSINESS are tina Short-Cut’’—state language interested in, | 


ble at 25c each, prepaid, Send orders to: E. ee AN: JULIUS, Box 1829, _ CORTINA ACADEMY — Established in 1882 
D, KANSAS, — ; ite _ | Dept. 8910, 105 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


NEW HARPER BOOKS 
for Survey Readers 
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AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


What They Are and How They Work 


By Florence Peterson 


Director, Industrial Relations Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


Here for the first time in some years is an informing 
and objective introduction to what A. F. of L., C.I.O. 
and many other initials and references mean in terms 
of human activities, interests and aspirations. It fills a 
long-felt need for a popular but comprehensive state- 
ment of how labor organizations operate in this country. 
“|, . A veritable mine of information and a most useful 
source of reference’—New York Herald Tribune. ‘ 
3.00 


PRIVATE 
MONOPOLY 


The Enemy at Home 


By David Lasser 


How monopoly at home and abroad presents a tremen- 

dous challenge to all lovers of democracy is the theme 

of this provocative book. “Lasser has done a remarkable 

job in surveying the operations of monopolies and their 

known and potential harmful effects . the coverage 

of the subject is excellent and was made possible only 

by careful and extensive research.’"—CLINTON S. 

| GOLDEN, Vice-Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
$3.00 


HUMAN 
LEADERSHIP 
IN INDUSTRY 


The Challenge of Tomorrow 


By Sam A. Lewisohn 


, 


ee Miami Copper Company 


A challenge, a- “warning and a guide to executive leaders 
ra to assume the full responsibility which is theirs for im- 
‘ff proved human relations in industry. “Mr. Lewisohn has 

ag written with great clarity and characteristic simplicity 


___ about matters that are of enormous importance to Amer- 


A ican management and labor . . . it is as smooth and 
«ff ~~ interesting reading as a best seller."—-ALVIN E. DODD, 


American Management Association, — $2.00 


MMO OTe TE TIT IIT 1 


DEMOCRACY 
against 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


An Analysis of the Major Problem 
of Post-War Planning 


By William H. Stead 


Full employment of our peacetime manpower is America’s 
zoal. How may this be done? What are the obstacles? 
This penetrating and constructive analysis of the entire 
problem will be indispensable to every agency and in- 
dividual directly concerned. The author’s own proposals, 
written out of long, first-hand experience in federal labor 
and employment services, will undoubtedly form the core 
of whatever program is adopted. $3.00 


FOR US 
THE LIVING 
An Approach To Civic Education 


By John J.Mahoney — 


Professor of Education, Boston University; Director, s 
Harvard-Boston University Extension Courses for Teachers = 


Making better citizens through education for democratic ~~ 
responsibility is the significant problem with which this Q 
book deals so freshly. It gives definite answers to teachers 
and school officers, both elementary and secondary schools, 
who are committed to education for democracy but are in 
the dark as to what to teach, how to teach and how to 
conduct a public school that focuses on education for — 
more all-around citizenship. “Invaluable as a guide for 
teachers and for use of classes of prospective teachers... 
_ it is certain to arrest the attention of citizens who are 
‘interested in the betterment of citizenship through im- 
proved educational processes. "—PAYSON SMITH, Uni- 
versity of Maine. — ae Pa Ghat 
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